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The Soviet Rocket and 


the Balance of Power 


James Eayrs 


& THINGS WILL NEVER be quite the same as before 
August 26, 1957, when the Soviet news agency TASS an- 
nounced that “a super long distance intercontinental ballistic 
missile rocket has been released.”” How far has the Soviet 
rocket tipped the balance of power in Russia’s favor? That 
depends on two things: the truth of the announcement and 
the performance of the rocket. The President and his Secre- 
tary of State are being congratulated for the sober realism 
with which they have taken the TASS announcement at 
face value, and it has not yet been denounced as spurious 
by the most chronically sceptical American officials. They 
might well refrain from denunciation. It seems that some 
days before the news of August 26 the firing of the missile 
had been detected by a new American RADAR device cap- 
able of tracking an ICBM at a range of 3000 miles. 


About the performance of the rocket the announcement 
is more than a little vague. It flew, we are told, “at a very 
high unprecedented altitude,” covered “a huge distance in a 
brief time,” and “landed in the set area.” At their press 
conferences both Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles have had 
a little fun at the expense of this wording. Yet for all its 
studied imprecision it is more—a great deal more—than may 
truthfully be said about the American counterpart, the 
oddly-named “Atlas,” which, on its first test firing off the 
Florida coast, wobbled uncertainly to a height of twenty 
miles where, having veered off course, it was ignominiously 
destroyed. 

The significance of this is clear for all the uncommitted 
nations to see. For the first time the Soviet Union has beaten 
the United States in a straightforward technological race in 
which no underhand methods were used. The successful 
detonation of an atomic device by Russian scientists in 1949, 
a good five years before the West expected the achievement, 
like the first Soviet thermonuclear explosion, was explained 
away as less a tribute to Soviet technology than to Soviet 
proficiency in espionage and those underworld tactics by 
which a Fuchs or a Pontecorvo was enlisted in its cause. All 
that was required to preserve the technological supremacy 
of the West was more vigilant protection of its scientific 
secrets. Not at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
but in the Federal Bureau of Investigation were America’s 
guardian angels to be found; the mantle of Cassandra fell 
not upon Henry Jackson, the able Senator from Washington 
who insisted that Soviet technology was not as bad as 
American leadership liked to think, but upon Joseph Mc- 
Carthy. Bemused by the charlatanry of a Lysenko and the 
stupidity of the régime which in making science the hand- 
maiden of ideology had alienated its ablest scientists, West- 
ern policy-makers belittled the extent and potentiality of 


Soviet achievement. How could any significant contribution 
emerge from a scientific community in which quacks were 
enthroned as oracles, history rewritten so as to credit Soviet 
or Russian citizens with inventing everything from gun- 
powder to the telephone, and the rank and salary of Soviet 
Academician conferred upon the authors of Marxism and 
Surgery, The Dialectics of High Quality Steel, or All Phases 
of Venereal Disease and Dermatology from the Point of 
View of Dialectical Materialism? It was too silly. Warnings 
from our scientists that fundamental and applied research 
of great merit was being carried out in spite of this unpro- 
pitious environment—that Soviet biologists, for example, 
having performed their ritual genuflection to the doctrine of 
“michurinism,” pursued their studies with no reference to 
the party line, or that many important sectors of science, 
such as mathematics, remained unmarked by dogma—were 
ignored. The unpleasant shock of the news of August 26 is 
the penalty for our obtuseness. Let us hope it is paid in full. 

The resources of Soviet science have now proved them- 
selves capable of formulating and solving the wide range 
of intricate and difficult problems which must be solved 
before a single ICBM can reach its target. This fact, and 
its apprehension all over the world, have in some degree 
restored the prestige of the Soviet Union so badly damaged 
by the Hungarian Revolution. Here is the first and most 
important accretion to Soviet power in the balance. It is 
also a permanent accretion, for the firing of the Soviet ICBM 
represents a technological achievement which no subsequent 
Western feat can entirely efface. 

What of the military balance? Until the Soviet weapon 
emerges from the testing to the operational stage that 
remains unchanged. How long this may be is impossible to 
predict, but surely the lesson has been learned that it is 
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Murdochville 


Events have moved from bad to worse in the seven- 
month-old strike at Murdochville. The Gaspé Copper 
Company has not budged an inch in its refusal to bargain 
with the workers’ organization and tension has on a number 
of occasions erupted in violence. Organized labor in Quebec 
is making a united and determined attempt to place respon- 
sibility at the door of M. Duplessis and the Union Nationale. 
The Premier has officially maintained a “hands-off” attitude 
to the strike. It is “illegal”—and that, it seems, is that. M. 
Duplessis’ enthusiasm for strict legality, however, waxes 
and wanes according to circumstances. In the Murdochville 
case, the Premier and the Minister of Labor did not hesitate 
to deplore the union’s contravention of Quebec labor code. 
By contrast, M. Duplessis found occasion to .give public 
praise to the Gaspé Copper Company during the early weeks 
of the strike, in spite of the fact that the Company had 
ignored government-sponsored labor legislation. The law in 
question exempted the Quebec Labor Relations Board from 
court control, yet the Company demanded and obtained a 
writ of prohibition against the Board’s decision to certify 
the United Steelworkers’ Gaspé local as the workers’ bargain- 
ing agency. This court action was a basic cause of the strike 
as it provided the Company with its grounds for avoiding 
negotiation. Furthermore, the Labor Relations Board, which 
Quebec workers have always found most attentive to the 
wishes of the Premier, has raised little objection to the fact 
that the final court decision on its powers has been pending 
for over a year. It was a Canadian Supreme Court judge who 
maintained that justice delayed was justice denied. 


There are other circumstances where the law has appeared 
to be a most flexible instrument. In spite of a court injunc- 
tion against picketing during the strike, M. Duplessis an- 
nounced that picketing would be permitted for one day 
during the union march on Murdochville on August 19th. 
Perhaps this was a day when all law was in abeyance, for 
it would be difficult to convince any of the trade unionists 
who were stoned by scab laborers on a public highway that 
the provincial police on the scene were impartial defenders 
of peace and order. 

Concerted labor attempts to secure government sponsor- 
ship for company-union negotiation, even though reinforced 
by pleas from mayors and other public leaders in the Gaspé 
area, have failed. The trend is now toward political action. 
Murdochville, labor leaders claim, is the cardinal proof (not 
by any means the sole proof) that the right of association 
guaranteed to workers by natural law (Quebec is a Roman 
Catholic province) and by the laws of the state is being 
denied. To dramatize the workers‘ plight, the March on 
Murdochville was organized, and on its heels came the 
March on Quebec. Not many days have passed since then 
without union leaders, including those who formerly were 
most co-operative with the régime, denouncing unequivocally 
the Union Nationale’s labor policy. Every effort is being 
made to bring home to Quebec voters, and especially labor 
voters, the futility of ordinary union activity in the context 
created by the present government. In this campaign, a 
degree of labor unity has been achieved which is quite 
unprecedented. The catalyst required to bring about a true 
fusion between former TLC and CCL elements, hitherto in 
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somewhat uneasy union, has perhaps been found; and it is 
working also to bring together international unions and 
Catholic syndicates. 

Are the events at Murdochville and the “public education” 
program of the unions having any effect on Quebec opin- 
ion? Many people looked to the Quebec by-elections of 
September 18th for preliminary evidence. Three of the four 
constituencies at stake had been held by the Union Natio- 
nale, one by the Liberals. The Liberal leader, Georges La- 
Palme, put the government’s labor policy on a par with the 
corruption issue in his energetic campaigning. Three con- 
tests seemed to promise some clue to public temper. In 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges, the Union Nationale had won in 1956 
by only 333 votes and the Liberal by-election candidate, M. 
Paul Gérin-Lajoie, was a strong one. Mégantic had been in 
Union Nationale hands consistently since 1944; but this 
was the home of Quebec’s asbestos miners. In the election 
prior to the long and bitter Asbestos strike of 1949, the 
Union Nationale candidate had won by over 3000 votes. 
After the strike this margin was reduced to under 600. Four 
years later, in 1956, it had climbed above the 1000 mark 
again—but then came Murdochville, and the concert of 
anti-Union Nationale critics had been unanimous in draw- 
ing the parallel between the Gaspé Copper strike and the 
Asbestos strike. Workers in Mégantic perhaps could not 
turn the scales against the Union Nationale, but if they 
responded at all to union leaders’ interpretation of their 
political interests, the government candidate’s majority 
might have been expected to fall to something like the post- 
Ashestos level. The third significant county was Compton. 
Here the government had lost out in 1956. If labor’s cam- 
paign, echoed by the official opposition, was having any 
effect on the general public, it would surely be sufficient to 
make even this predominantly rural constituency reject the 
Union Nationale again. 

The results are not complete as this is being written; but 
they can hardly encourage Quebec labor. All four seats have 
gone to the Union Nationale. In Mégantic, the Duplessis 
candidate piled up a majority of over 4500 votes, larger than 
in any of the four provincial elections since 1940. Compton 
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was won by twice as many votes as those cast for the Liberal 
opposition. In Vaudreil-Soulanges, M. Gérin-Lajoie was de- 
feated by nearly 600 votes. The Chateauguay Liberal candi- 
date lost his deposit. 


Many factors help to explain the Union Nationale sweep. 
By-election voters had no chance of changing the régime 
with their ballots, and their counties stood to lose a great 
deal in public works, school grants, aid to church and chari- 
table institutions, etc., if they had no Union Nationale friend 
in court to plead their case. Le Devoir (17th September) 
reported a Union Nationale speaker’s public warning to 
Mégantic electors that they would be put in quarantine if 
they had the bad taste to elect a Liberal. The opposition 
charged that voting lists had been padded; it is highly 
doubtful that the Liberals could match the electioneering 
funds of the government. Furthermore it is significant that 
the Asbestos workers union called on its members to vote 
against the government without a word of praise or support 
for the Liberals. But no matter how the election results are 
explained, it is evident that labor leaders who seek to unseat 
M. Duplessis have a difficult task ahead of them. One lesson 
they may take from the by-election balloting is that a more 
dynamic alternative to the Union National is required than 
that provided by the provincial Liberal Party. 


MICHAEL OLIVER. 


Great Issues at Dartmouth 


The address given by the Prime Minister at Dartmouth 
College on “Great Issues in the Anglo-Canadian-American 
Community” preceded by a month the forthcoming meeting 
of the joint Cabinet Committee on Trade and Economic 
Affairs. The Committee, which is made up of the Ministers 
of External Affairs, Trade and Commerce, Agriculture and 
Finance, and of their American counterparts, will meet in 
Washington to consider some of the economic issues on 
which the interests of the two countries diverge. By putting 
on the record “the one or two economic matters that are 
causing disquiet” in Canada, the Prime Minister doubtless 
intended to impress his American audience with the need 
for some concessions from the United States and was thus 
preparing the ground for the work of the Canadian delega- 
tion to the joint Committee. The candor with which he did 
this is commendable, especially when contrasted with the 
usual bromides about the ‘joint heritage of freedom”’, which 
normally make up the entirety of public pronouncements at 
Canadian-American lovefests. Nevertheless, the substance of 
his speech greatly reduces its effectiveness. He voices four 
complaints: that the United States buys more from Canada 
and sells more to Canada than any other country; that in 
doing so it sells more than it buys; that it owns a lot of 
Canadian natural resources and manufacturing industry 
without much gracious sharing of ownership with Canadians; 
and that it competes unfairly with Canada in the sale of 
agricultural products. Unfortunately, all but the last of 
these complaints must have been a bit bewildering to the 
Prime Minister’s American listeners. Surely, they might 
say, Canadians don’t want us to buy /ess from them than 
we do at the present, and if they want to buy a lot from 
us, why should we prevent it? And, further, if Canadians 
keep buying more from us than they are able to sell to us, 
they can hardly blame us if we acquire some investments 
in Canada to balance the account. Mr. Diefenbaker must 
have sensed the intramural nature of his lament when he 
averred that “There is an intangible sense of disquiet in 
Canada over the political implications of large-scale and 
continuing external ownership and control of Canadian 
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industries.” But he did not seem to have gauged the extent 
to which the subjective and parochial character of some of 
the issues he raised weakened the impact of the forthright 
manner in which he broached them. If the bold manner is 
to work, it must be used on real issues, for instance, the 
removal of trade barriers in the path of some types of 
Canadian exports to the United States, and the moderation 
of agricultural giveways. And it will work best if our own 
record in these matters is not marred by too many back- 
slidings. 
8.5. 


Civil Rights, Heroism and 


Principle 


At the time of writing the dispute between the United 
States government and the governor of Arkansas dominates 
the whole civil rights picture. The conflict is certain to have 
a lasting impact on legal interpretations of federal-state 
relations, but one would have to be very rash to forecast its 
effects on the whole desegregation and civil rights picture or 
on the future behavior of the electorate in both North and 
South. Even the most judicious commentators are prone to 
wild swings between optimism and pessimism with each new 
incident that makes headlines. Now we are being told that 
Governor Faubus has “unleashed the mob” and that violence, 
murder, and the ascendancy of night-riders will become the 
rule rather than the exception in desegregation disputes re- 
gardless of the final outcome of the present crisis created by 
this ““plowboy,” as Satchmo called him, with the comic-strip 
name. 


Who is going to forget those Negro teen-agers walking 
through jeering crowds? Eastern Europe and the Southern 
United States, where else can one find images of heroism in 
our day? Has the juxtaposition of Elizabeth Eckford and 
Dorothy Counts with the aging, golf-playing President 
burned itself indelibly into the minds of Negro voters? And 
white voters, too, for that matter. And, if it has, what will 
they do about it? There isn’t going to be another Civil 
War, but civil rights for Negroes could be the issue that 
transforms both political parties and, for the first time since 
the early thirties, brings about a far-reaching realignment 
of political forces. 


The usual voices are now droning on about how the whole 
affair injures U.S. prestige abroad, provides fuel for Com- 
munist propaganda, evokes shidenfreude in the hearts of 
neutralists, and disturbs the steadfast friends of the United 
States. Exactly to whom, one wonders, are these abjurations 
addressed? Are Southern politicians and officials, assuming 
they are moved themselves by such arguments, supposed to 
use them to persuade their constituents? If, unimaginably, 
the latter should be persuaded, would it in the long run 
help international relations if Southerners came to feel that 
the sensibilities of foreigners and cold war politics required 
them to abandon what many of them regard as their “way 
of life’? Especially at a time when Southern isolationism or 
neo-nationalism, an altogether new animal in American 
politics, is increasing? No, Southerners will have to accept 
the fact that their national government has decided that 
segregation must be ended on grounds of constitutional prin- 
ciple; they cannot be allowed to transfer the blame to for- 
eigners. And it is insulting to people who are already opposed 
to segregation to suggest that expediencies of world politics 
should weigh more heavily than their own feelings and 
convictions, 

D.H.W. 
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Letter from Canberra 


® DR. EVATT is still the central figure in Australian pol- 
itics, and a curious figure he is, like the dragon in a China- 
town parade, fascinating and mock-terrifying. While he was 
away in England during the Parliamentary recess, a crisis 
blew up in Queensland. The State Premier quit the Labour 
Party, took most of his followers with him into a break- 
away Queensland Labour Party, and called for an election 
in August. 

Dr. Evatt returned to the battle. His approach was 
heralded by press dispatches from New Delhi where he 
spoke to Nehru and took time out to remonstrate with the 
Indian Socialist Party for opposing the Commonwealth con- 
nection. The Commonwealth, said Dr. Evatt, is a most 
valuable influence in world affairs. 

From this lofty line the descent into Queensland politics 
was sudden. Arriving two weeks before election day, Dr. 
Evatt announced that the issue in Queensland was “clerical 
fascism.” Premier Gair’s break-away was thus linked (in 
Dr. Evatt’s mind if no one else’s) with the break-away move- 
ments in other States, notably in Victoria in 1955 where 
the rebel leadership came from Catholic Action and aimed 
at eliminating communists from the union and the party. 

Perhaps it was providential that Dr. Evatt was taken ill 
with Asian flu almost immediately after entering the 
Queensland campaign. He thus avoids being held wholly 
responsible for the defeat of the official Labour Party. For 
the first time in twenty-five years a non-Labour government 
has been formed in Queensland, by the Liberal-Country 
Party coalition. The opposition benches will be shared by 
the official Labour Party and the Queensland Labour Party, 
the former slightly stronger but so far without a leader. 

Illness has not shielded Dr. Evatt from the angry criti- 
cism of some of his followers. Immediately after the Queens- 
land defeat a former Minister of the Army, Mr. Chambers, 
from South Australia, made a public statement that Labour 
would never win with Evatt as leader. There was a rather 
perfunctory rallying around by the Evatt lieutenants, but 
no one can disguise the fact that the caucus of the Labour 
Party will now face seriously the question of whether Dr. 
Evatt is to be turned out. 

If he goes it will be said again that a theorist cannot run 
the Australian Labour Party. Evatt has made it his mission 
to narrow the enormous doctrinal spread of his party which 
used to include everybody from the Marxists to the Cath- 
olics. He has chosen to focus on the red end of this spectrum: 
bank nationalization, defence of the legal status of the 
Communist Party, cold-war neutralism, and a tricky course 
through the Petrov Affair will be the hallmarks of his period 
as leader. 

The difficulty is to see who can replace him, pull the 
Labour Party together and reduce the ideological division 
in its ranks. The division is there and it is real. To the 
outsider the Labour Party seems to need a new set of posi- 
tive ideas. This suggests a Gaitskell-like leader, one who 
can handle ideas and discriminate among theoretical ap- 
proaches, but one who is not always going off half-cracked 
like Evatt. It may be, as Professor Crish has said in his 
book on the subject, that the Australian Labour Party is 
congenitally averse to intellectuals as leaders, but one can- 
not escape the conclusion that it needs them. Yet no one 
of this sort seems to be emerging at present. 

This is still basically a Labour country, for all Mr. 
Menzies’ self-assurance and Commonwealth-homburg man- 
ner. The frequency of strikes, the verbal bombast that goes 
into industrial disputes, and the public’s tolerance, approval 
and enjoyment of all this are enough to show where its heart 
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lies. But until the Labour Party gets over its present sick- 
ness it will stay out of office and the country will be governed 
by a coalition it does not really trust. 

Canberra is a quiet city, small for a national capital (less 
than 40,000 population) but growing fast. It is set among 
gum-tree covered hills, and mountains, snow-capped in 
August, can be seen in the distance. The curved streets are 
lined with a magnificent assortment of trees planted twenty 
or thirty years ago when the city plan was first beginning 
to take shape. The plan calls for two broad lakes in the 
middle of the city to be formed by damming the Molonglo 
River. So far the lakes are not there and instead there are 
open fields separating the residential areas, shopping centre 
and government buildings. 

The Menzies government engaged Sir William Harcourt 
to be its consultant on Canberra’s future development. While 
his plan for the environs of St. Paul’s was being hotly dis- 
puted in London, he came out to Canberra at the end of 
June for two weeks. It was far too short a time to satisfy 
Australians that he could foresee the needs of their national 
capital. He will report to the government later on, but as 
he was leaving he remarked to a reporter that he was 
favourably impressed with “the existing villages” of Can- 
berra. This tactless phrase from the flying planner called 
forth protests from Canberra citizens, and sent cartoonists 
in Sydney and Melbourne chortling to their drawing boards. 

DAVID CORBETT 


Canadian Calendar 


@ It was announced on August 16 from Copenhagen that 
Dr. Brock Chisholm of Ottawa will succeed Dr. Margaret 
Mead as president of the World Federation of Mental 
Health. 

@ On August 19 Prime Minister Diefenbaker announced 
the appointment to his cabinet of J. Waldo Monteith from 
Stratford as Minister of Health and Welfare and of Alvin 
Hamilton of Qu’Appelle, Sask., as Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources. 

@ Canada’s population increased at the record rate of 
306,000 (175,000 of whom were immigrants) in the first 
half of 1957 to an estimated high of 16,650,000 on July 1. 
@ On August 19 the Board of Transport Commissioners 
granted a railway request for authority to increase passen- 
ger fares 10 per cent. 

@ On August 19 a band of 100 men smashed the offices of 
the United Steelworkers of America at Murdochville, over- 
turned and wrecked seven automobiles and a truck. 
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@ A $125,000,000 business and cultural centre is to be 
constructed in Montreal on 21 acres above and about the 
CNR’s Central Station. It is to be called Place Ville-Marie 
and will rival New York’s Rockefeller Centre in size and 
appearance. 

@ Canada led the world in trade last year on a per capita 
basis. In overall trade Canada held her rank as fourth 
among the world leaders, surpassed only by the U-S.A., 
Britain and West Germany. 

@ Prime Minister Diefenbaker has appointed Dr. Sydney 
Smith, president of the University of Toronto, as Minister 
of External Affairs in his cabinet. Dr. Smith has resigned 
his position as university president and was sworn in as 
minister on September 13. 

@ One-third of Canada’s population consists of children 
under 15 years of age. 

@ The Federal Government has placed size limits on the 
heusing units which will qualify for NHA loans from the 
$150,000,000 worth of federal funds added to the mortgage 
pool. 

@ U.S. investment in Canada is well over $12,000,000,000 
now. 

@ Liberal leader St. Laurent announced on September 16 
that he would resign as soon as a Liberal party convention 
could name a successor. 

@ Trade Minister Churchill suggested on September 9 
that as a long-range, forward-looking policy, Prairie farmers 
reduce their wheat acreages and put greater emphasis on 
livestock and diversified crops. 

@ Joseph Burr Tyrrell, pioneer geologist and one of the 
first men to recognize the tremendous mineral potential of 
Northern and Western Canada, died in August at his home 
in Agincourt near Toronto at the age of 98. 
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@ For the first time in several years Canadian industrial 
production showed a decline compared with a year earlier. 
The index for June stood at 297 against 298 in June last 
year. 

@ it was announced on September 6 that the Canada 
Council will provide assistance totalling $70,000 in the 
coming year for the National Ballet of Toronto and The 
Royal Ballet of Winnipeg. The National Ballet will re- 
ceive $50,000 and the Royal Winnipeg Ballet $20,000. 

@ A final balancing of the Federal Government’s books 
for the fiscal year ending last March 31 has revealed a sur- 
plus of $258,000,000 on the 12 months. 

@ Speaking at Dartmouth College on September 7 at the 
closing session of a conference on Anglo-Canadian-American 
relations, Prime Minister Diefenbaker laid Canada’s griev- 
ances against U.S. trade and economic policies before the 
American public. 

@ On August 20 the Canada Council decided to grant 300 
scholarships and fellowships, award prizes and medals, 
finance lectures and launch other projects to aid in the 
advancement of Canadian culture. It also agreed to set up 
a 24-member national commission to co-operate with the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization and named Dr. N. A. M. MacKenzie, president 
of the University of British Columbia, as commission 
president. 

@ Canada’s population growth in the past five years is 
one of the fastest in the world. Its 15 per cent increase in 
that period is the same as that of Mexico and compares 
with 16 per cent in Venezuela, 12 per cent in Australia, 
New Zealand and Brazil, 10 per cent in Argentina and 9 
per cent in the U.S.A. 

@ On August 21 the Federal Government made available 
immediately $150,000,000 for loans on low cost houses. 
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The German Voter and 


Oliver Twist 


R. A. Spencer 


®& THE MOST recent chapter in the Adenauer success story 
was surprising only in the extent of the Chancellor’s margin 
of victory. Earlier there had been much talk of a stiff fight. 
The introduction of atomic weapons and conscription, the 
growing inflation, and the stalemate on reunification, it was 
said, would cost the Christian Democrats dearly. But all of 
this vanished even before the rather tepid campaign warmed 
up in August. True, there was a widespread feeling that the 
CDU deserve to lose because of the nature of their cam- 
paign. To charge, as did the Chancellor, that one’s opponents 
would make the Federal Republic virtually a Soviet satel- 
lite, and to state one’s own aim as being to ensure that the 
socialist opposition will never come to power is hardly in 
accord with the ground rules for the game of parliamentary 
democracy. Many observers felt that while the Social Demo- 
crats had no chance of securing a majority of votes or seats, 
the most likely outcome would be a swing to the SPD 
which would place the Free Democrats in the key bargaining 
position between the two larger parties. But the SPD found 
the going particularly tough. The CDU were irritating 
enough opponents, but to have to combat prosperity, 
Khrushchev and Eisenhower at the same time was too much. 
And when the FDP indicated, in an obscure pronouncement, 
that there could be no post-election coalition with the social- 
ists, they lowered their sights and attempted to prevent the 
CDU from achieving an absolute majority in the new Bun- 
destag. But even this limited target was not reached. 
Whereas in 1953 the CDU won 244 out of 487 seats, this 
time, in a house of 497, they will occupy 270, a majority of 
22. Moreover, for the first time a German party in a parlia- 
mentary election has won over 50 per cent of the popular 
vote (even in 1933, with Goering installed as Minister of 
the Interior in Prussia, and all the apparatus of state and 
streets at their disposal, the Nazis could roll up only 44 
per cent). More significant is the fact that in the new 
Bundestag Adenauer’s own party will have a majority of 
43 over all other parties combined, and together with the 
tame German Party to which he is pledged, a majority of 77. 

The Social Democrats, despite their attempts to woo the 
middle classes, only managed to increase their seats to 169 
and their share in the popular vote to 32 per cent. For the 
third time since 1949 power has eluded them, and they can 
now expect to add four more to the twenty-seven years 
which they have spent in opposition (or the concentration 
camp). They can take consolation only from the fact that 
their campaign to prevent one-party rule at least succeeded 
in preventing the CDU from obtaining the two-thirds major- 
ity required for amending the constitution. This is an 
achievement whose significance should not be underrated. In 
the 1953 Bundestag the Chancellor was able to secure the 
required coalition without difficulty and without the SPD. 
Hence in the new Bundestag the socialists hold a position 
of some strength, and in a system of government which 
appears to require fairly frequent resort to constitutional 
amendment, it could be used to good advantage. (It does 
not, as some observers have suggested, extend to preventing 
alterations in the electoral law. While the constitution is not 
entirely clear, it seems virtually certain that only a simple 
majority is required.) 

Thanks to the fact that the electoral law required parties 
to win either three seats by direct election or five per cent 
of the total list votes, the trend toward a two-party system 
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(which Anglo-Saxons persist in regarding as a sign of politi- 
cal maturity) was even more marked than in 1953. This time 
only four, instead of five, parties will be represented. The 
Free Democratic Party, with its 41 seats, has proved both 
that there is some demand for its brand of liberalism and 
nationalism, and that it had not been seriously harmed by 
the split last year when 17 of its members broke away and 
formed the Free People’s Party, later merged with the 
German Party. Under the leadership of Dr. Reinhold Maier, 
an old liberal and former Minister-President of Baden- 
Wurttemburg, they have been more sober than under the 
tempestuous Dr. Dehler, but it is probably just as well that 
they were not placed in the key balancing position until they 
have shown more clearly where they stand. The German 
Party (DP/DVP)—a curious alliance of conservative and 
liberal, probably united only in support of Adenauer’s for- 
eign policy and out of dread of the five per cent rule—was 
saved from elimination only because it won six constituency 
seats by direct vote. The elimination (by a hair’s breadth) 
of the GB/BHE or refugee party from the national spectrum 
through its failure to secure the required five per cent, 
removes a politically dangerous element. This result no 
doubt reflects the progressively successful integration of the 
refugees and expellees into the economic, social, and now 
political fabric of the Republic; but it would be unwise to see 
in it any abating of the desire for the ultimate return of the 
eastern territories. Most refugees probably feel that this is 
at best a long range task, and that more is to be gained by 
working through orthodox political channels. The right wing 
neo-Nazi groups also failed to secure representation. The 
largest and noisiest, the German Reichs Party (DRP), 
quadrupled its candidates but succeeded only in adding 
12,000 votes to reach a total of just over one per cent of 
the total. The result in general does not suggest that the 
CDU won votes away from the SPD. Both profited from the 
massacre of the smaller parties, the CDU garnering the 
greater gains. 


Two factors appear to have been decisive. First was the 
impact of the personality of Adenauer. At 81, and restored 
to vigorous health, he proved that one speech of his was 
worth ten of his colleagues’ or twenty of his opponents’. 
The vote, like that in the United States in 1956, was largely 
a referendum for a man. Then too the verdict undoubtedly 
was a consequence of the extraordinary prosperity. The 
Chancellor never ceased to remind his hearers that they had 
fewer unemployed, and more houses, more radio and tele- 
vision sets, more sausages and schnitzels than ever before, 
and that this was due to the successful economic policies of 
Ludwig Erhard. The election also provided a strong endorse- 
ment of the Adenauer foreign policy, but it seems unlikely 
that issues of foreign policy swayed many voters. Most 
seem to have declared for four years more of the same. The 
declaration of support for NATO was thus largely incidental. 
Nor should it be claimed that in returning Adenauer’s gov- 
ernment in the first free election since Germany recovered 
full sovereignty the transformation into political democracy 
is complete. Many observers, including large numbers of 
Germans, are aware of the shallow roots of Bonn democracy. 
What is important is time, time for the plant to deepen and 
extend its roots. This in many respects is the most satisfac- 
tory outcome of September 15. The instability which 
plagued the Weimar republic has been avoided, at least 
temporarily, and, if foreign affairs permit, four more years 
have been won in which the Germans can grow accustomed 
to their parliamentary regime. 

Though Adenauer is now in the position to choose his 
coalition partners to suit his desires, not his needs, the road 
ahead will not be easy. Powerful, even angry passions were 
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stirred up in an electoral campaign which many, the influ- 
ential Hamburg independent, Die Welt, among them, found 
obnoxious. The Chancellor branded the socialists as enemies 
of the state and the socialists retaliated with comparisons of 
Adenauer to Hitler. Yet both must sit down together in the 
committees in which the German parliament does much of 
its work. Much will depend on Adenauer’s attitude to the 
socialists, whether, that is, he ignores them or attempts to 
win their co-operation. Much will depend on whether the 
SPD interprets its role as one of blank and negative opposi- 
tion or of constructive and helpful criticism. As the Frank- 
furter Allgemeine commented, the result demands moderation 
equally of winner and loser. The socialists have a special 
responsibility to ask whether they themselves need to under- 
go a fundamental revision of their apparatus and doctrine, 
which appear adequate to hold a core of the working class 
but insufficient as the basis of a national party. The FDP 
too, has an important role to play, especially if, as seems 
likely, its reluctance to accept uncritically the Chancellor’s 
foreign policy, and its insistence that ministers be respon- 
sible to parliament and not to the Chancellor, leave it outside 
the government. In the midst of these uncertainties, one 
thing is certain: the problems of Germany have not been 
solved by an election. Reunification and the problem of 
Berlin will remain, unhelped by the gesture of convening the 
Bundestag in the old Reich capital. The trade unions will 
undoubtedly press for an increased share in the prevailing 
prosperity, and, more serious than the moderate inflation, 
the still-growing trade and currency surplus is imperiling the 
whole basis of the Chancellor’s economic and European 
policy. Above all there is the problem of succession. Despite 
the approach of his 82nd birthday, Adenauer’s will not 
likely prove to be a lame duck term on the Eisenhower 
model, and the potential crown princes will manoeuvre out 
of sight of the Chancellor, who will doubtless continue to 
keep most of his cabinet colleagues in the role of sub- 
ordinates until his own choice is made. The siar of Heinrich 
Brentano, once the favorite candidate, has declined notice- 
ably, as it could hardly fail to do when he has been forced 
to play the role of Eden to Adenauer’s Churchill. The 
cheerful, chubby Ludwig Ehrhard, in a sense the secret 
architect of the victory of September 15, appears to be on 
the inside track. But this position he has been forced to 
share with Franz Josef Strauss, a youthful Bavarian, who 
possesses both a demagogic tongue and real political acumen 
and power. But all these themes were familiar before Sep- 
tember 15. The German voter, indeed, like Oliver Twist, has 
asked for more. 


Ghana Gets Tough 


Douglas G. Anglin 


® THE RECENT DISQUIETING succession of events in 
Ghana has distressed her friends and delighted her detrac- 
tors. Many of those who earlier this year welcomed her 
advent to nationhood and her admission to full membership 
in the Commonwealth with such enthusiasm have been dis- 
mayed at the speed with which she is apparently discarding 
the facade of Western liberalism. On the other hand, those 
who doubted all along that the African was ready to rule 
himself are now more convinced than ever that self-govern- 
ment for Ghana in 1957 was a mistake. 

The news from Ghana indeed makes painful reading. No 
amount of sentimentalism will blink the harsh fact that the 
first real experiment in African democracy has reached a 
crisis within six months of Independence—and the situation 
may well become worse. Since Prime Minister Kwame 
Nkrumah’s return from London at the end of July, the 
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Government has dealt Ghanaian democracy a series of 
shocks from which it may never fully recover. A number of 
African critics have been deported from the country with- 
out warning and without the right of appeal to the courts. 
Citizens who participate in “unconstitutional and subversive 
activities against the Government” have been threatened 
with exile to the remoter parts of Ghana (as once happened 
to Dr. Nkrumah). Civil servants who engage in politics, 
“openly or secretly”, are to be dealt with severely. The 
Opposition has been warned that the Government already 
has enough information in its possession to put all of them 
in jail. An intelligence service is being organized to give 
the Government “a comprehensive picture of the local and 
international situation”. Finally, conscription is being in- 
troduced and a reserve army established apparently for 
purposes of internal security. 


The outlook is not very reassuring. But before dismissing 
parliamentary government in Ghana as a failure, it might 
be well to glance back at the early years of Canadian Con- 
federation. This period was anything but easy, as Professor 
Creighton indicates in John A. Macdonald, the Old Chieftain, 
the opening chapter of which is significantly entitled “The 
Pacification of Nova Scotia”. Dr. Nkrumah’s irritation with 
his critics today is, in some ways, strikingly reminiscent of 
the exasperation which Macdonald felt at “that pestilent 
Howe” and his band of anti-Confederates. When Macdonald 
wrote on the last day of 1867 that the Opposition had “tried 
our patience extremely” and “talked a great deal of non- 
sense and some treason’’, and that “there must be an end 
of this kind of thing, however, and language of the same 
kind will not be permitted again”, he was expressing senti- 
ments which Dr. Nkrumah would consider equally applic- 
able to Ghana today. 

Canadian experience also suggests that a good deal may 
be lost in the attempt to transplant British political insti- 
tutions and behaviour to an alien environment. Certainly, 
their adaptation to African circumstances is going to be a 
long and difficult process, and will undoubtedly produce 
many results which are strange to our way of thinking. We 
should perhaps be more surprised that so much has survived. 
While the present situation in Ghana is undeniably serious, 
recent developments there are significant principally for 
what they portend for the future. By all but the highest 
standards, Ghana is still a working democracy with the most 
liberal government in Africa. 


It is important to appreciate the motives behind the pre- 
sent policy of the Government of Ghana. While there is a 
strong element of personal vanity in Nkrumah’s make-up 
and he undoubtedly considers himself indispensable, he is 
not, so far as can be judged, a power-hungry autocrat out 
to crush all criticism of his regime. The drama we see un- 
folding in Ghana today is not a carefully-considered con- 
spiracy to sweep away the veneer of democracy. Rather 
it is the rather tragic spectacle of a bewildered man faced 
with an almost insuperable task and driven in desperation 
to resort to totalitarian measures without fully realizing the 
implications of his action. This is why he finds the Opposi- 
tion charges of dictatorship so incomprehensible. 


Let there be no misunderstanding on this point. Dr. 
Nkrumah is grappling, however clumsily, with real problems 
of immense complexity which would daunt the courage and 
tax the ingenuity — and patience — of even the greatest 
statesmen. The goals which he has set himself are, first, the 
fashioning of a nation out of four heterogeneous territories 
which until the end of the Second World War were separate 
political entities and, secondly, the economic advancement 
of his relatively prosperous but nonetheless materially un- 
developed and economically unstable country. 
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This situation clearly calls for strong leadership, but Dr. 
Nkrumah evidently considers it demands more than that. 
A year ago, he warned that “even a system based on social 
justice and a democratic constitution may need backing up, 
during the period following Independence, by emergency 
methods of a totalitarian kind.” Faced with what he con- 
ceives to be the need to choose between individual and tribal 
freedom on the one hand and national solidarity and eco- 
nomic emancipation on the other, he unhesitatingly opted 
for the latter. It was simply a matter of priorities; one was 
a luxury, the other absolutely essential. This is, in essence, 
the familiar dilemma of self-government or good government 
which has plagued generations of British colonial admini- 
strators. 

How should we in Canada react to recent events in 
Ghana? We have a right and indeed a duty to condemn 
what we regard as violations of “Freedom and Justice” — 
the motto of the new state — provided we are consistent 
and show an equai concern for totalitarian tendencies else- 
where, such as in South Africa, and especially at home. At 
the same time, we should be keenly conscious of the fact 
that Ghana is particularly sensitive to criticism, however 
valid, from the West which includes Canada. Conse- 
quently, we should be especially careful to ensure that our 
comments are moderately expressed, soundly based and 
sympathetically offered. Moreover, we should not simply 
condemn. Our approach should be constructive. In the 
present situation, we should seriously consider whether, by 
helping to ease Ghana’s economic difficulties, we could con- 
tribute to a solution of her political differences. 

Ghana is more than a minor African kingdom which has 
attracted our attention, but which is of little immediate 
concern to us. The fate of Ghana may well determine the 
future of Africa and thus is of immense importance to the 


Western world. Canada, as the only Commonwealth country 
in a position to provide significant assistance, has a special 
responsibility. 


Country With A 


Grievance 


F. R. C. Bagley 


& IF ECONOMIC and social factors were the main factors 
in politics, the Syrian Republic would be an unpromising 
field for communism. The country has its share of social 
problems and discontents, but they are less acute than else- 
where in the Arab world. There is little rural overpopulation 
except in the Lattakia and Jebel Druze districts, and though 
large “feudal” estates exist in the Homs and Hama districts, 
in the south peasant proprietorship prevails. Literacy at 56 
per cent is only surpassed in the Lebanon, and except in 
remote districts educational and health facilities are fairly 
good. The numerous minorities have not been ill-treated 
since independence. Living standards, labor productivity and 
technical skills, though low from a Western, are rather high 
from an oriental, viewpoint. Native capitalists have shown 
enterprise and managerial ability, and since 1945 have 
brought about a remarkable economic expansion. 

Syria, however, is a country with a grievance—a grievance 
against the West for having imposed the post-1918 peace 
settlement and for the resultant partitioning of geographical 
Syria and emergence of Israel. There is also a grievance 
against Turkey, now the firm ally of the West. In 1920, 
France with British support ceded to Turkey the Alexan- 
dretta district with a population which according to French 

was tien Ol per cent Arabic-speaking and Armenian- 
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speaking and only 39 per cent Turkish-speaking. Through- 
out the mandate, Franco-Syrian relations were never placed 
on an agreed basis, as the 1936 treaty (though very favor- 
able to France) was not ratified by the French parliament. 
All this frustration has left its mark. One effect has been a 
distrust of government and cynicism about politics remark- 
able even for the Middle East. Another has been an unwill- 
ingness among politicians, officers and journalists to take a 
firm stand against extremists. 

Syria’s post-war economic expansion was achieved entirely 
by private initiative. Syrian businessmen saved instead of 
squandering their large war-time profits and invested them 


_ in several new industries, including a textile industry (mainly 
- at Aleppo) capable of supplying the country’s needs and of 


exporting a surplus to ‘Iraq and Jordan. They also financed 
mechanized cultivation in the formerly little populated 
Jezira district in the north east, thereby creating a substan- 
tial export trade in wheat and cotton. When competition 
began to be felt in 1949, a protectionist policy was adopted 
and the customs union with the free-trading Lebanon was 
annulied; since it became more severe after the collapse of 
the Korean boom, an exaggerated protectionism has been 
practised, with stringent if largely unenforced provisions for 
state supervision of industry. Further economic expansion 
now depends on possibilities of larger markets (which for 
industrial products would naturally be in ‘Iraq and Jordan) 
and c: fundamental development through state action. The 
International Bank mission which visited Syria early in 1954 
recommended a program of irrigation, agricultural and veter- 
inary improvements, communications, public health and edu- 
cation for the years 1955-1960. In view of Syria’s expressed 
desire to avoid large-scale foreign borrowing and of the 
need to avoid inflation, the program was somewhat. modest. 
It included a metalled road from the Jezirah via Aleppo 
to Lattakia, completion of a modern port for northern Syria 
at Lattakia (on which a Yugoslav contractor is working) 
and completion of the scheme to drain the Ghab marshes 
on the Orontes river. The report advised postponing till after 
1960 the bigger projects of building a railway from Lattakia 
to Aleppo and the Jezira and of building a dam at Yusuf 
Pasha on the Euphrates to irrigate 400,000 hectares and 
produce electric power (for which ‘Iraq’s agreement on a 
division of the Euphrates water would be needed). Since 
publication of the report, the government’s financial poten- 
tial has been improved by increases (arranged early in 1956) 
in the transit dues for the ‘Iraqui and Sa‘udi oil-pipelines 
from $7,000,000 to $25,000,000 p.a. 


Syrian politics have in fact been concerned hardly at all 
with social and economic problems but almost entirely with 
the related problems of defence (against Israel), foreign 
relations and Arab unity. The more vocal leaders have con- 
sistently opposed any alliance with the West, because of 
historical grievances and because this would imply recogni- 
tion of Israel and of the loss of the Alexandretta district. 
Neither Syrians nor Turks have shown any disposition to 
compromise by partitioning the district and redistributing 
its population on the basis that Turkey needs Alexandretta 
port as an outlet for her eastern provinces while Syria (which 
has Lattakia nearby) needs to control the whole course of 
her chief river, the Orontes. Similar anti-Western and anti- 
Turkish arguments, as well as anti-monarchical arguments, 
are used by the opponents of Syrian-Jordanian union and of 
schemes for some sort of federation with Jordan, the Leba- 
non and ‘Iraq, because these states (for good reasons of 
their own security against the Israeli and Russian dangers) 
are allied or friendly with the West and Turkey. Yet Syria 
cannot defend herself alone, or even with the help of her 
cavsen allies Egypt and Sa‘udi Arabia; while Egypt’s 
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economy is competitive rather than complementary with 
Syria’s, and Sa‘udi Arabia, though a source of occasional 
subsidies, is not an important market. Military and now 
economic aid from Russia have offered a way out of this 
dilemma, which Syria’s conservative nationalist politicians 
have not hesitated to accept. 


Between the two main parties, the National Bloc and the 
People’s Party, differences are largely personal. The former, 
headed by President Shukri el-Quwwatli, had led the inde- 
pendence struggle since 1928 and is the more anti-Western. 
The latter is supported by the Aleppo industrialists and con- 
tains some timid believers in Fertile Crescent federation. 
Among the small but active extremist groups, one is the 
Syrian National, now renamed “National Socialist,” Party, 
founded in 1932 by Antun Sa‘adeh, a Lebanese from Brazil 
and an admirer of Mussolini. It advocates Fertile Crescent 
unity under a secular republic. Sa‘adeh was handed over by 
the Syrian dictator Col. Za‘im to the Lebanese and executed 
by them in 1948. Another is the Ba‘ath (“Socialist Resur- 
rectionist”) Party, founded from two earlier groups in 1947 
by Mikha‘il Aflaq, an ex-Communist, and Akram Hawrani, 
a capable and determined leader. It emphasizes mainly 
nationalism, but also advocates land reform and has fom- 
ented agrarian troubles in the Homs and Hama districts. 
Once rivals of the Communists, the Ba‘athists are now 
“fellow-travellers.” Their branch in Jordan staged the plot 
against King Hussein last April and they have been caught 
trying to organize illegally in ‘Iraq. The extremist Muslims, 
grouped in the Muslim Brotherhood, have accused the Ba‘- 
athists of secularism and irreligion, but their own anti- 
Westernism is such that they too support a pro-Russian 
foreign policy. The Communists, led by Khalid Bekdash, 
who is described as the only communist organizer and 
thinker in the Arab world, have their strength among the 
“intelligentsia” and the minorities, not the workers. The 
trade unions, which are of spontaneous growth and for the 
most part not Communist-led, are concerned with improving 
wages and conditions and have launched successful strikes 
for this purpose. Since Stalin’s death the communist line 
has been to co-operate with the “bourgeois nationalists” in 
a “national front against imperialism” and to infiltrate and 
guide the Ba‘ath party, which appears to have been greatly 
strengthened thereby. 


The three coups d’état by Syrian army officers in 1948 and 
1949 all arose from Syria’s need for outside help in her 
defence and the problem whether she should align herself 
with the ‘Iraqi-Jordanian or Egyptian-Sa‘udi camp. The 
third military dictator, Col. Shishakli, was in the latter 
camp; he was also strongly anti-communist, but made 
attempts at social reform and invited the International Bank 
mission to the country. In February 1954 he was over- 
thrown by a rising of army units who demanded restoration 
of constitutional and party political life—concerning which 
the general public showed marked indifference. All parties 
including the Commtnists were given freedom and in Sep- 
tember 1954 elections were held in which only 20 per cent 
of the electorate voted. The results were quite inconclusive 
except that, among 135 deputies, 15 Ba‘athists, 3 National 
Socialists and 1 Communist (the leader, Bekdash) were 
elected. After successive cabinets of varying complexions, a 
National Bloc-Ba‘athist coalition came into power in June 
1956 and has ruled since then, with Ba‘athist Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs and National Economy; the party leader, 
Akram Hawrani, has remained outside the cabinet. One of 
the leaders of the 1954 army rising was a Ba‘athist, Col. 
‘Adnan al-Mulki, who became Chief of Staff but was mur- 
dered by a National Socialist sergeant in April 1955. It 
seems that two factions continued to exist in the army, one 
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headed by a young Ba‘athist officer, Col. Siraj el-Din, with 
an unpublicized strong man, Col. ‘Afif el-Bizri, behind him; 
the other headed by General Tawfiq Nizam el-Din. On 
August 19 last, Col. Bizri by some sort of coup brought 
about the dismissal of General Nizam el-Din and his friends. 
It is strange that this should have caused so much surprise 
in Washington, when Syria since August 1955 has been re- 
ceiving such large supplies of Soviet arms. 


On August 6 last, Syria’s Minister of State, Khalid el- 
‘Azm, a member of the most aristocratic landowning family 
in the country, signed an economic agreement in Moscow. 
Hitherto Syria has done virtually no trade with the Soviet 
bloc, except that the government rejected Western offers 
and accepted a Czechoslovak offer to build a state oil re- 
finery at Homs. The agreement provides for a Soviet loan 
of $360,000,000, to be used for building the Yusuf Pasha 
dam, the Lattakia-Jezira railway, a direct Homs-Damascus 
railway, a tractor factory, and other projects. Interest will 
only be 2% per cent. The Soviet bloc will also buy Syrian 
wheat and cotton, world demand for which has been weak 
this season. 


Syria’s “bourgeois” politicians are confident that they can 
accept Soviet arms and now economic aid without becoming 
a satellite. They state that Syrian officers and technicians 
are being and will be sent to the Soviet bloc for training, 
instead of Soviet bloc experts being brought to Syria. There 
are signs, however, that the grip is tightening—over the 
press and political life, as well as the army. In February last, 
38 prominent figures received sentences in person or in exile 
on charges of having participated in an “ ‘Iraqui plot.’ The 
evidence at the trial was so fantastic that it could only have 
been faked, and the bearing of those who confessed (includ- 
ing Munir al-Ajlani, a member of the People’s Party and 
Minister of Justice Sept. 1955-June 1956) was so bizarre 
that they could only have been preconditioned like the de- 
fendants in the Mindszenty trial. In June the People’s Party 
leader, Rushdi el-Kekhia, resigned his seat on account of 
the curtailment of free expression. 


Nevertheless, if Russia’s immediate purpose is to em- 
barrass Western interests in the Middle East and replace the 
pro-Western ‘Iraqi, Jordanian and Persian régimes by pro- 
Russian régimes, and if the Cominform line for “semi- 
colonial countries” continues to be the “national front 
against imperialism,” it seems unlikely that an attempt will 
be made in the near future to communize Syria, as such an 
attempt would hamper Soviet tactics for the other countries 
mentioned. The situation places the West in a predicament. 
The only ultimate solution will be a federation or at least 
an economic and defence union between the Fertile Cres- 
cent countries; but when three of these countries—‘Iraq, 
the Lebanon and Jordan—are in the Western orbit and the 
fourth—Syria—is in the Soviet orbit, this is impossible. 
Obviously the West must give immediately defence aid 
and economic aid to the pro-Western countries, but this 
must not be accompanied as were the recent U.S. arms ship- 
ments by publicity which implies that the West is encourag- 
ing the Arabs to go for each other’s throats. 
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Canada and the 
Caribbean 


A. J. Earp 


® FOLLOWING SESSIONS on The Commonwealth 
(1955), and The Arts in Canada (1956), Mount Allison 
University’s Department of Extension last month devoted 
its third and most successful three-day Summer Institute to 
Canada and the West Indies Federation. Coming on the eve 
of the latter’s inception in February next the subject was 
well calculated to evoke interest, both in Canada—especially 
in the Maritimes, which cherish the rather forlorn hope of a 
return to earlier patterns of trade with the BWI,—and in 
the West Indies, which look to closer association with this 
country as the ties that bind them to the UK are relaxed. 
Evidence of this interest was shown by the large number 
who braved Sackville’s somewhat austere isolation to attend 
the conference. In the preceding week Mount Allison had sent 
to Jamaica a delegation headed by its President and includ- 
ing Premier Flemming of New Brunswick and Mayor Kitz 
of Halifax. Jamaicans weléomed them with as much enthusi- 
asm as if they had been sent from Ottawa, rather than Sack- 
ville, and gave of their best to the meetings which were held. 
The Canadians, perhaps, were unprepared for this, but if 
they showed themselves unacquainted with the facts of West 
Indian life they also showed a readiness to learn about them. 
Possibly, however, the theme of Canada’s greatness, her vast 
extent, untapped resources and unlimited opportunity, 
although durable in Canada, may have less appeal for an 
audience well aware that all this is denied to them. West 
Indians were warned that even after ninety years a federa- 
tion may seem less than satisfactory to some of its com- 
ponents. Further warnings were uttered by ‘Toronto’s 
Alexander Brady in a carefully reasoned paper which was 
enthusiastically received and is to enjoy wide circulation in 
the Caribbean. It was left to Jamaica’s Norman Manley to 
sound the only really optimistic note, while showing a keen 
awareness of the many problems which confront his people. 
The West Indies, he said, are already far in advance of other 
areas of the world in the creation of a multi-racial society; 
small though they are they can be a link with an emergent 
Africa and with their neighbours in South America, and their 
progress will be watched with intense interest by the negroes 
of the USA. To judge from this address, and from Manley’s 
achievements in Jamaica, the West Indies will have that able 
and devoted leadership which Professor Brady stressed as so 
vital to their success. If Manley “goes federal” he is almost 
certain to be their first prime minister. The decision to leave 
Jamaica at this critical juncture, and exchange a position of 
real power for a more nebulous one in the federal capital, is 
a difficult one to make, nor will Manley admit that he has 
made it, yet one cannot but think that he must feel that it is 
there his larger duty lies. Certainly no one else is capable of 
giving the dynamic leadership the infant federation will 
demand. 

It was unfortunate that neither Manley, who is almost un- 
known to Canadian audiences, nor any other Jamaican 
representatives, were able to attend the sessions at Mount 
Allison. Here the BWI delegates were Barbados’ Premier, 
Sir Grantley Adams, fresh from the royal accolade and Cou- 
chiching; Hugh Wooding, barrister, business man and econo- 
mist from Trinidad; and Stephen Moosai-Maharaj, a Mount 
Allison graduate, now Assistant Secretary to the Ministry 
of Culture and Education in that island (only Dr. Williams’ 
new and zealous government could give so ominous a title to 
a ministry). Canadians knowing the West Indies only from 
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luxury hotels and Island in the Sun may have been surprised, 
if not embarrassed, to find West Indians so cultured, so 
knowledgeable and, above all, so fluent. 


The greater part of a program too full to leave time for 
discussion was devoted to economic problems of the BWI, 
and incidentally of the Maritimes. Not the least of the former 
being that of a rapidly expanding population confined to an 
area in which resources are already inadequate, the question 
of emigration underlay much of what was said. Of this Sir 
Grantley was the chief exponent, as befits the leader of the 
most congested of all the islands (1355 to the sq. m.). Again 
someone claimed, as our Trade Commissioner had done in 
Jamaica, that Canada’s discrimination was based on skill and 
not on color, in spite of the overwhelming weight of evidence 
to the contrary, but time averted what might have been a 
serious discussion. It has since been asserted that no appre- 
ciable number of West Indians would come here even if they 
were given the opportunity — a view which overlooks the 
enormous number of Jamaican emigrants to England and 
the fierce competition for the present quota of domestics for 
Canada. Thousands of West Indians would emigrate if they 
could, and would continue to do so until there is opportunity 
for all in the Caribbean: this will not be achieved, even at 
best, in our generation. 

Another recurrent theme was that of shipping. The BWI, 
after a costly experiment with a single vessel, are now with- 
out any regular inter-island steamer service, and trade be- 
tween Canada and the islands is also handicapped. Both 
needs were met before the war by the CNS “Lady” boats, 
provided by the Canadian government with subsidies from 
the various islands under the trade agreement of 1925. This 
service is recalled in the BWI as a golden age of communica- 
tion, but the CNS representative made it clear that it is 
totally unrealistic to think in terms of a return to it. In both 
these areas of shipping and immigration it is hoped that the 
establishment of the Federation will be marked by some posi- 
tive action by Ottawa. It seems likely, however, that what- 
ever the intentions of the Liberals may have been, the Con- 
servatives have not yet given any serious consideration to 
the matter. A Canada-West Indies conference at the highest 
level would not be inappropriate. Mr. Diefenbaker will have 
the opportunity of substantiating his statement on Common- 
wealth solidarity. The new Federation must have outside aid 
if it is to succeed and it is logical that some of this should 
come from its nearest commonwealth neighbour, the more so 
since Canada has already demonstrated her belief in the 
principle of aid to underdeveloped countries by taking part 
in the Colombo plan. The suggestion that there should be 
some similar, but far less costly plan for the Caribbean was 
again advanced at Mount Allison, where it seemed to meet 
with approval. However, it may be that the BWI suffer by 
being less exposed to communist domination than is S.E. 


Asia. 

The emphasis at the conference was on problems rather 
than achievements, but we learnt something of the deter- 
mined efforts which the BWI are making to improve their 
own position by diversifying their economy, increasing prod- 
uction and attracting foreign capital. While the importance 
of trade with Canada was stressed, immediate prospects of 
increasing the present slender volume were not made to 
appear very bright. However, assistance and investment 
should bring returns, and the Federation, as it develops, will 
come to provide a larger market for a variety of manufac- 
tured goods. Even the staple trade in saltfish is running into 
difficulties, we were told, and a spokesman for the industry 
suggested that the sugar preference should be used as a lever 
to counter the refusal of Jamaica’s Minister of Trade to pay 
an equitable price. Mr. Wooding was quick to point out that 
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it was hardly fair to visit the sins of the Jamaicans upon the 
other islanders, and that the continuance of the sugar prefer- 
ence is absolutely vital to the economy of the BWI. In spite 
of the industry’s fears the demand for salt cod in the BWI 
is not likely to decrease: there is little prospect of establish- 
ing a large fishing industry in Caribbean waters (even Puerto 
Rico, with all its dollars, has been unable to find fish, but 
cans some from the Galapagos), and saltfish keeps, whether 
in village store or peasant home. Besides, West Indians like 
it, and with an increasing population and increased pros- 
perity they will come to want more of it, not less. Whether 
Newfoundland can produce it profitably is another matter. 


It is also unlikely that there will be any substantial in- 
crease in the volume of goods coming to Canada from the 
BWI. West Indian producers are not exploiting the Canadian 
market to the full, and indeed are rather frightened of it, pre- 
ferring the present security of assured markets in the UK. 
With the important exception of sugar, little advantage is 
taken of the preferences afforded by the 1925 agreement, yet 
some of the commodities which enjoy them might well find 
Canadian buyers. The excellent coffee produced by a reviving 
industry in Jamaica is one example. Preferences for BWI 
rum may be too much to hope for, but it was this commodity 
which, after all, provided Puerto Rico with the key to her 
own salvation. 


Another factor vital to the Federation is the role of British 
Guiana, presently outside it. With an area ten times that of 
all the islands, it is the one territory capable of large-scale 
development and the support of a far larger population than 
its present sixth of the West Indian total. But any such de- 
velopment is impossible without substantial capital, and the 
cooperation of the Guianese. It was no surprise when com- 
munist-labelled Dr. Jagan was returned in the elections held 
there since the conference; he is not thought to be well dis- 
posed towards the Federation and its leaders, who have given 
him no encouragement. But the British Guianese are already 
active in many Federal ventures, from cricket to the supreme 
court, and their eventual participation seems assured. 


The final morning was devoted to ‘Patterns of Culture.” 
Mr. Moosai-Maharaj, an able representative of the East 
Indian third of Trinidad’s population, stressed the difficul- 
ties of welding a homogeneous culture in so divergent a 
society. He was followed by Dr. Trueman on The Origins 
and Role of the Canada Council, and by Dr. Pierce on The 
Arts and Letters in Canada. These interesting papers, of 
course, had no bearing on the West Indies, but their authors 
have a close association with Mount Allison. The consider- 
able achievement in literature and the arts, which constitutes 
a minor renaissance in the Caribbean, was all but overlooked 
by the conference. In the concluding ceremony, Sir Grantley 
and Mr. Moosai-Maharaj received honorary doctorates from 
the university and became, I believe, the first West Indians 
to be so recognized in Canada. (Manley received an honorary 
LL.D. from Howard in 1946). 


The pressing West Indian problems of communication, 
over-population, lack of resources and of capital, did not, of 
course, come any nearer to solution, but they were well 
presented to a Canadian audience, which included many in 
positions of some influence. All who attended acquired exten- 
sive information about the BWI, respect and admiration for 
some of their leaders, and the realization that it is in Can- 
ada’s power to be of assistance and in Canada’s interest that 
assistance should be given. Co-operation from the press and 
radio meant that the discussions reached a far wider audi- 
ence and helped to focus attention on these long neglected 
islands and on the shortest side of the Britain-Caribbean- 
Canada triangle. Mount Allison has established a pattern in 
this form of adult education which could be an example to 
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other universities and colleges. There might yet be other 
meetings on the same subject, which has by no means been 
exhausted, but only well begun. 


The Monocle 


J. Markowitz 


> | DISTINCTLY REMEMBER my first encounter with 
the monocle. It was in a former incarnation, one in which I 
was a human being. It was in Nineveh, where I was employed 
to fan the royal personage Assur-bani-pal. This was my job 
and I was very proud of it then, as now (a university profes- 
sor), for it was a position of trust. I had done something 
incompetent, I forget what, and was being given a dressing 
down by the King’s superior, Omnipotence Himself. He took 
me into a room in the palace where we could be alone. He 
was of medium height, had a red face, spoke with an immacu- 
late attractive English accent, wore the uniform of a British 
colonel, and, of course, wore a monocle. We are taught that 
Providence has created us in His form, but this I did not 
expect, although it would not astound me that He is best 
typified by an English army officer. Such a one does not like 
to be addressed in the flattering accents accorded an Asiatic 
potentate, and even today I feel uncomfortable about the 
form in which our prayers are cast for us. Every Englishman 
today insists that God is also an Englishman, and must be 
addressed accordingly. Be that as it may, the fact is that my 
first experience with a monocle occurred three millenia ago, 
and I’m sure that the gadget has divine sanction. Inciden- 
tally, while I existed in this incarnation, I ran into the kind- 
est of all animal mutilations, namely the clipping and shaving 
of the hair of the face. Romans removed whiskers from their 
faces much as women remove it from their legs — by rubbing 
it with pumice. When Nineveh was in its glory (one hundred 
years after Jonah arrived to preach there) Assur-bani-pal 
published a decree making it obligatory for all those not 
resident in the palace to keep the vegetation within the city 
walls close-cropped. The lawyers took this to include the 
hair of the head and face, and, granted that all laws have 
strange applications, especially at the fringes, this is by no 
means a tortured interpretation. All persons of non-royal 
lineage were thus recognizable from afar, and the measure 
encouraged the sale and use of sharp weapons. The Gillette 
Corporation in addition to giving pugilists an opportunity to 
make money over T.V., could well establish an Assur-bani-pal 
Foundation for having instigated the clean shave. 

All kidding apart, to wear a monocle has certain social im- 
plications in the mind of the public. It implies a proconsular 
stare, a supercilious manner, and a foppishness which in 
extreme cases becomes the foppishness of a Bertie Wooster. 
Although it is more commonly used in Hungary and Italy, 
most Americans associate it with the upper class Briton. He 
won’t admit it, but others say that a Briton’s relationship 
with dependent peoples involves an unconscious supercilious- 
ness that makes him hated. “Smooth” is what he is called by 
Americans. He is certainly not himself in his dealings with 
colored peoples, where he assumes an Olympian manner. 
Better the mucker pose if one courts mass popularity; better 


‘amiable vulgarity than the refined courtesy of the face with 


or without a monocle. A gentleman is an Englishman, always, 
as a mandarin is Chinese. Cypriots, Hindus, Boers, French- 
Canadiens, Israelis and Malayans dislike the hauteur he 
seems to show, and whenever possible have severed them- 
selves from him. The cause is not oppression, for if the 
British govern oppressively, then words no longer mean 
what they used to. People simply do not like condescension. 

It is odd that when a jeweller looks at the guts of your 
watch with his monocle, it seems perfectly normal. When a 
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citizen performs a similar maneuver with a monocle, you 
regard it as highly eccentric and even improper. The reason 
for this is one of the purposes of this article. When the Inter- 
national Physiological Congress met in Montreal about 5 
years ago, 2,000 members attended. It is safe to regard the 
group as having hundreds of individualists, for of such is the 
Kingdom of Science. About 50 sported beards and only one a 
monocle — perhaps out of deference to Canadian prejudices. 
It is as easy to push a needle through the eye of a camel as 
to get an American to wear one. He would as soon be seen 
naked in public. I use one, and was formerly kidded about 
it, though not in Britain. The reason of course is fashion. If 
there were money in it for manufacturers and retailers, every- 
one would be a prospect, for, to quote Mark Twain, ever 
since the Phoenicians invented money, there is no better way 
to get anything done. A monocle could sell for 25c so that 
even a beggar might afford one. Financially, it has a lower 
status than chewing gum (Attention, Jerry Lewis: How 
about a scene in which you pose as a beggar, chewing gum, 
with a monocle in your eye?). 

Fashion, like morality, is essentially tribal, and its laws 
are essentially prestige values, even as to the judgment of the 
human face and form. These values at present affirm that the 
monocle is an affectation, that it marks the gamin (Charley 
McCarthy), the bon vivant (Herbert Tareyton), the army 
officer (von Stroheim), or simply the upper class Briton 
(Charles Coburn). It is my thesis that it is merely a con- 
venient spectacle, essential to the presbyopic, one that cannot 
be lost or misplaced, since it is slung from the neck when not 
in use. 

There have been many answers as to how this cheap gadget 
became identified with a military or aristocratic caste. It be- 
came fashionable in the time of Queen Anne (early 18th 
century). Probably then it was more expensive, and anyway 
only the elect could read. You will probably be laughed at by 
your optician if you ask for it, for there is nothing in it for 
him, as might also be the case for the lesser breed of eye 
specialist who demands a kick-back, which for the monocle 
is not worth the deceit. Of course, you never know: some 
genius might dress it up to make it expensive, and it would 
sell like hot-dogs at Coney Island. 


A lorgnette used to be referred to as a sneer on the end of 
a stick. A monocle, which by some is regarded as the equiva- 
lent of the five fingered gesture from the organ of contempt, 
might become a come-hither token on half the face. 


One hopes that the Russians will leave it alone. It could 
easily become an anti-red slogan, although the imagination 
boggles at the thought of a monocle on the face of the late 
Senator McCarthy. 


Although the be-ribboned pince-nez is occasionally worn 
by the dark races, I don’t recall such an individual with a 
monocle in his eye. It doesn’t go with their mobile and ex- 
pressive features (it falls out). It has often been said for 
example, that in the British Army, the private soldiers know 
nothing and do everything; the N.C.O.’s do nothing and 
know everything; the officers know nothing and do nothing, 
and the vacant stare of a face with a monocle in the eye 
emphasizes this. Be that as it may, an Aussie colonel turned 
out on parade one day, his monocle over his eye as usual, and 
noted that his men each sported one too. He threw his up in 
the air, and caught it neatly in the corner of his eye (much 
as a dog catches a tid-bit), and roared, “Now, you bu---s, 
see if you can do this.” (Aussies regard the term as one of 
endearment). The story is apocryphal as you may have 
guessed, but it is repeated everywhere. It is as incredible as 
the Indian rope trick, or as the story of the expert pistol 
sot, who threw a handful of coins in the air and shot them 
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one by one. (If you think you’ve seen this done, let me tell 
you that the guy used a scatter gun, which makes the trick 
a swindle). To get a monocle fixed in the eye is a delicate 
business, for you are working to a tolerance of 1/16th of an 
inch. Most Ph.D.’s in Psychology have trouble learning to 
catch peanuts with their mouth, so what chance has one of 
catching a monocle with his orbital musculature. 


Practice will permit one to wear a monocle without con- 
torting the features. If you want a reputation for wearing one 
even in your sleep, and want to steal a march on your fellow 
exhibitionists, I suggest that you remove the tape from a pair 
of false eye-lashes, and glue the monocle in your eye with it. 
It will gain you merit among men who value such an accom- 
plishment, especially if you play nine holes of golf this way. 
This is of course meretricious glory — like fighting a bull 
that has the sharp points of its horns replaced by putty. 
(That is how they fix fights in Spain). 

A golfer who plays the game with a monocle in his eye, 
might have to make a slight correction for slicing his drives. 
What gives me this idea is the experience of a chap I know 
who lost one gonad surgically. When I asked him tactfully if 
he was any different, he said, “Not really. One is enough, 
old chap, but two are more dressy, and, oh yes, I slice my 
drives unless I put a golf ball in the pocket next to my 
incision.” 

Austin Chamberlain delivered the rectorial address to the 
students of Glasgow University in 1926. He always wore a 
monocle, so naturally, hundreds of students wearing one 
turned out to hear him. The meeting became so rowdy that 
the address was not heard. Here is a good example where a 
monocle was worn for devilry and doggishness. It becomes 
some women (vide Somerset Maugham’s story “Jane’”’). The 
wenches “on the town” in Piccadilly Circus often use it to 
enhance their allure. 


In 1926 twenty members of the House of Commons wore 
monocles. Since the war the sale of monocles in the U.S. has 
increased by 50 per cent, but it is still regarded as an oddity. 
Perhaps the gadget needs a new name. Surely a country that 
can change the name of panties to scanties; that can change 
brassiéres to tid-bits, can change the word monocle to some- 
thing less la-de-da, so that it gains acceptance more quickly, 
for its increased use is inevitable, as I shall now show. 


The origin of spectacles is not shrouded in the mists of 
of antiquity, as the cliché has it. The Chinese had them in 
the 10th century. Just as a Jesuit introduced Peruvian bark 
from the Andes into Europe for malaria, a Franciscan, 
William of Robruck, in his travels in China (1253) noticed 
the use of spectacles, and he probably told Friar Bacon 
about it. In 1266 Roger Bacon put his corruptible body in 
jeopardy of ecclesiastical authorities in describing how to 
read fine print by placing a segment of a glass sphere convex 
side up over the print. A respectable friar in those days was 
expected to concern himself with unscrewing the inscrutable, 
rather than with the problems of vision. In 1270 Marco Polo 
visited the court of Kublai Khan and noted that elderly 
Chinese used convex lenses to read fine print. Salvino 
D’Armato of Florence invented spectacles as we know them 
in Europe. In 1317 D’Armato died and on his tomb was in- 
scribed in Italian: Here lies Salvino of the Armati, the inven- 
tor of spectacles. May God forgive him his sins. The earliest 
existing picture of a face with spectacles is that of Cardinal 
Hugo de Treviso, 1352. 

In 1784 Benjamin Franklin (surely the American Leon- 
ardo da Vinci) invented bifocal spectacles, permitting near 
and far vision merely by tilting the eyes up or down. He 
cut each lens in half and mounted the halves together in the 
frame, hereby obviating the necessity for 2 pairs of glasses, 
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One big advantage of a monocle over simple (not bifocal) 
spectacles is that it leaves the uncovered eye available for 
far vision. With the publication of Helmholz’s “Physiological 
Optics” (1856), the selection and use of spectacles was put 
on a rational basis. Edward Jackson of Denver (1856-1942) 
did much to insist upon the accurate correction of refractive 
error, and perhaps this was one reason why spectacles are 
seen so commonly on American faces. As a matter of fact, 
perfect eyesight is rare, and the usual result of refracting 
1,000 people gives a frequency curve much like any other 
biological quality like height, weight, and longevity. There is 
always a correction to be made for age. Short-sighted eyes are 
longer than average (they bulge), long-sighted eyes are 
shorter. In addition, the curvature of the cornea, and the 
thickness and curvature of the lens play a part of the ability 
of the eye to focus light upon the retina. With advancing 
years, the lens becomes hard and brittle, so that proper focus- 
ing becomes difficult, and finally impossible. When a person 
becomes inconvenienced by this ageing process as it goes on 
in the eye, he is said to be presbyopic, and he needs a magni- 
fying glass to read. This implies that he could see well until 
the age of 40. When a person is short-sighted in childhood, 
the two conditions cancel out, so that in time he becomes 
that marvel of old age: a man who can see clearly without 
spectacles. 

Presbyopia is the one condition where a monocle is very 
useful indeed. Instead of opening and shutting a spectacle 
case many times a day, merely flipping a monocle in and out 
of the eye is usually all that is wanted. With a population 
that increasingly survives to old age, the monocle should 
become prevalent among men and women. However, it is 
often true that when a young man wears a monocle in a 
rakish fashion, his vision is no more in need of this lens than 
a rabbi needs holy water. It then becomes an article of 
apparel, like a sword in an officer’s uniform. 


If you wish to purchase a monocle by mail order, be sure 
to state whether you are pop-eyed. If so, you will need one 
with a guard or so-called “crutch” on it. For every 5 years 
past the age of 40, you will need a correction of plus 1 diopter 
until 55, when you will need a plus 3 lens. I get mine from 
Selfridge’s, London, whom I find most obliging in the matter. 


In the event that you decide to wear a monocle, you will 
become a target for amateur psychologists and psycho- 
analysts. These gentry survive because of a hunger in most 
of us for the miraculous, and they supply it with a straight 
face, especially those psychoanalysts who teach Rabbi 
Freud’s caballistic system. These guys don’t read the stars or 
foretell the future, but they do interpret dreams. They will 
refuse, if you ask them, to analyze the entrails of chickens, 
but with a straight face will ask highly impertinent questions 
about the sensitivity of the terminal part of your alimentary 
canal. One of these gentry suggested that I wore a monocle 
because at birth I had a rather prominent caput succedaneum 
over my right eye, as a result of great birth trauma. I argued 
with him that it had a different cause: at the age of eight 
weeks I saw a monogram on one of my diapers, which mis- 
takenly gave me the impression that I was of noble birth. 
The monocle is the expression of that ingrained belief. In 
my school, which for all that it is a provincial university, has 
a certain cock-eyed majesty about it (the faculty consists 
largely of Scotsmen) the students refer to certain lectures 
they get as courses in Pussychology and Psychoaynalysis. 
A good way to study the existence of life after death is to 
place one of our students over the grave of Freud, and (using 
a seismometer to record any turbulence) to utter these two 
words. 

When you see a person wearing a monocle, you see an 
individualist. You can assume that the wearer is neither hen- 
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pecked, nor, in the case of a woman, cock-pecked. There is 
a good reason for this: every hen-pecked husband has 
through the Columella of his nose a ring exactly like that 
worn by Elmer Borden. It was inserted under the anesthesia 
of love. It is made of martian metal, and it is as visible to 
the elect as a flying saucer. Now it is not possible for a 
monocle to be worn in the eye of such a homunculus, for 
the two gadgets clank against each other (don’t ask me 
how). Vive le monocle! 


The Birthday Present 


Lee Brian 


® IT WAS A RA / spring morning when Karl came out of 
the barracks and sew his son Michael watching a crowd that 
has gathered around some fortunate person who was opening 
a food package from America. 


In the last year of the war Karl and his small family had 
found themselves interned in the camp at Orvieto in the 
custody of local Italian soldiers. Here among the hundred or 
so inmates, a package from America was always an event, 
even for those who just stood around to watch; and there 
were many like Michael who had never tasted American or, 
for that matter, any kind of chocolates. 


Michael’s birthday was the next day—he would be ten, 
and when Karl remembered that six of those ten years had 
been spent in camps such as this one he felt bitter for the 
injury that had been done his son. 


It was true, to be sure, the Italian camps were much better 
than the German or even the one at Dubrovnik, but some- 
where in such a camp the boy had witnessed the killing of 
his uncle Fritz and he had never forgotten it. 


For a little while Karl hoped that someone in the crowd 
would take notice of the boy and ask him to come over; but 
when no one did, Karl saw him pull his coat close about him, 
perhaps finally having learned, as Karl himself knew he 
must, that generosity was too rare a commodity to be found, 
in all places, in this camp. He walked down to the other 
side of the barracks, but his eyes were fixed on the crowd. 


Karl himself turned back and now for the first time saw 
the guard in his green uniform as he walked up and down 
near the rear gateway. He was someone new and quite 
young. What had happened, Karl wondered, to yesterday’s 
guard, the burly man with the Naples dialect? But what was 
one guard or another, he asked himself, or whether he spoke 
with a Sicilian or Tuscan accent? He still carried the same 
rifle— : 

A drop or two of rain fell and Karl looked at the sky. The 
sunny Italian skies that he remembered from youthful visits 
to Rome and the south mocked him each day, he thought. 
He had loved Italy—how could he believe it could be so 
dismal now? If it had been warmer in the barracks, he would 
have gone inside, but the morning chill in the barracks was 
almost unbearable. Even Elizabeth was out early. He saw 
her across the yard with Michael and walked down to them, 
where they covered the ground under the trees looking for 
branches that the night wind might have blown down. A 
final shout came from the crowd in front of the compound. 
Michael raised his head and looked at the lucky one with 
the food package. 


Elizabeth put her hand on his shoulder. “Never mind,” 
she said. “Some day you too will receive a package.” 
Of course the boy knew there was no one from whom he 


could receive a package, but Elizabeth was an incurable op- 
timist. Even in more affluent days in Germany she had always 
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been a little ahead of herself. “We have not forgotten to- 
morrow,” she said to the boy. 

Michael was curious. “You have something for me?” Eliza- 
beth only smiled mysteriously. “But where could you buy 
it?” he demanded. 

“We have managed,” she said. “But you must wait till 
tomorrow.” 

“Give me a small hint,” he begged. 

“Then there would be no surprise,” she said. 

Michael’s eyes shone briefly and then his face fell. He 
knew now. Elizabeth had unravelled one of his sweaters and 
with the yarn had knitted a new one. Tears of disappoint- 
ment came into his eyes. “That’s not the kind of present I 
want,” he said. 

“What do you expect your mother to do?” Karl asked 
sharply. 

“But a re-knitted sweater cannot be a surprise,” said 
Michael. 

“Go inside,” said Elizabeth to him. “Out here you will 
only get wet.” 

“No,” he replied. “In the barracks it is cold.” 

“Can your mother make it any warmer?” 

“We must find wood,” said Elizabeth, “and tomorrow we 
shall have a wonderful fire burning. It will fill our whole 
corner with warmth. And now you must pick some flowers 
before they all are gone.” 

Urged again, Michael went reluctantly to gather the 
flowers. Karl looked after him as he walked around the 
barracks. ‘“Tomorrow ten years old,” he said, “‘and what will 
be for him—the next ten years.” 

“Never mind,” said Elizabeth. “Things must change.” 
She saw a twig and went for it, while he sat on the stump 
and chewed a thin blade of brown grass. The guard passed. 
“And still it rains,” he said, pausing. Despite himself, Karl 
found himself identifying the accent. “Are you from 
Florence?” he asked. 

The guard’s face flushed with pleasure. “Yes, but how 
could you know?” 

Karl shrugged without replying; and presently the guard 
moved on. 

“What did you say to him?” asked Elizabeth when she 
came back. 

“Who cares,” Karl said. 

“Don’t,” she said. “This bitterness does not become you.” 
She tried to busy herself with the twigs but the ground had 
been gone over so thoroughly that there was nothing to find. 
They both looked at the branches overhead. “If only the 
wind would bring them down—inside the compound,” she 
said. “I saw such a big one fall outside.” 

Karl laughed. ‘Outside the woods are full of branches but 
as is always with us . . . we are behind a locked gate.” 

There was another—this time the branch fell inside the 
compound. Karl got up to claim it, while Elizabeth, always 
more lively, managed to find a few more. “What are you 
doing?” asked the guard, when he came around again. 


“We are gathering branches,” said Elizabeth, “for a fire 
inside the barracks.” 

“But there is nothing here.” The guard kicked the ground 
with his foot. 

“He is clever,” Karl muttered to Elizabeth, who, lest the 
guard hear him grumble, said loudly to the guard in Italian, 
“We are not causing any trouble. It is only to find enough 
for a comfortable fire.” She continued to explain: ““Tomorrow 
is my son’s birthday, and with a few flowers and a warm fire 
we can make the atmosphere more festive.” 
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“But the woods are full of branches,” said the guard. 


“Yes,” Karl said, “the woods are full of branches of all 
sizes and they will make a splendid fire—a fire such as a man 
needs to sustain hope in his heart. But you see . . . there is 
a locked gate between those branches and ourselves.” 


The guard glanced at the back gate as if he had not seen 
it before. Then he walked over, placed his rifle against the 
wire and inserted the key in the lock. Swinging the gate open, 
he made a gesture with his hand. “Gather what you need,” 
he said. 

Karl watched him silently. Then he said to his wife in 
German: “It must be a ruse—he will shoot us in the back.” 


But Elizabeth’s eyes were on the guard’s face. She looked 
at him and then turned back to Karl. “Why should he shoot 
us?” she asked. 

The guard must have had some inkling of what they were 
thinking. “See for yourselves,” he said, “the gate is open. 
Only hurry before the sergente wakes up from his nap. He 
will be wanting his morning coffee soon.” And as if to re- 
assure them, he turned on his heels and marched smartly 
twenty yards or so away from the entrance. 


“Did you ever see such branches!” Elizabeth said. 

“Can’t you figure it out?” said Karl. “For all his generosity 
he will demand something.” 

“But he didn’t asked us for anything,” said Elizabeth. 


“They all think we have jewels hidden away,” Karl said. 
“And if he finds we have nothing, what is to prevent him 
from shooting us?” 

“No,” she said, taking his arm. “His kind does not shoot. 
Just look at him and see for yourself.” 

They stood for a minute blinking at the open gate, and 
then, seeing the stout branches on the ground, hesitated no 
longer but walked through and set to work gathering the 
wood. Out of the corner of his eye, however, Karl could see 
the guard, who had turned to watch the guardhouse, so that 
if the sergente should wake from his morning nap, he could 
close the gate. 

Their arms were full but still they lingered; the sun had 
broken through the clouds and there were lines of light filter- 
ing through the poplars. Just then Karl spotted Michael 
coming around from the front of the compound with the 
yellow flowers in his hand. Michael saw his parents outside 
the fence, and—no doubt noticing in the same moment how 
the guard, preparatory to walking his beat again, raised his 
hand in their direction, as if to signal them to return—the 
boy pressed forward and raised his own hand in an attempt 
to caution them or to ward off the threat that he fancied he 
saw in the guard’s rifle. “Come back,” he cried, and they 
could hear the stark terror in his voice. “Come back . . .” 

“Tt’s all right,” Karl called in a reassuring voice. 

“The gun,” Michael cried again. His face—it seemed to 
them on the other side—was green with fright. 

“Can’t he see,” Karl said impatiently. “Doesn’t he 
know—?” But Elizabeth, as usual, had to quiet him. “How 
can he know?” she asked quietly. And she ran forward, her 
arms loaded with branches, to show Michael. When Karl 
came closer he saw the tears in her eyes. “Ah, Karl,” she 
said, ‘“‘what a birthday present he shall have after all. What 
a present—!” 
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The Newcomers 


A cat lives on the roof 

across the street from me 

prowling delicately with lacy footsteps 
upon the crisp grey snow 

beset by chimney dust. 


He owns a foreign little boy 
whose mother wears a shawl 

with elegance, though poor 

as she hangs their colored clothes 
on a slack line between two stacks. 


They are but recently arrived 
from the strange, gay warmth. 
Golden hoops in her ears 

flash brightly back the glint of sun 
as she bends and stoops to work. 


The cat sits complacent there 

to wash his face and wait for lunch 

then moves to rub against her legs 

in pleading, lacking pride. 

I watch, in envy, the pattern of their life. 


Margaret Coulby Whitridge. 


Annette 


This face comes to life with excitement 

Of perhaps, and the questions of maybe . . 
They run from dark eyes in a scribble of writing 
She cannot understand — but is waiting 

For rainbow counterpoint or a moon interpreter. 
But the questions make more sense than the answers. 
And even that much knowledge is bitter. 

(The vegetables seed themselves without planting) 
This Polish Jew from the wartime hecatombs: 
Her perfection is a sort of delirium 

In living, like passionate, meaningless poems. 
But they are hers, and she may be proud. 


Alfred W. Purdy. 


Myth Etcetera 


Hunger is harassment of the blood, 

a phoenix newly risen every day 

which beats its pumpkin wings until they’re gray 
and clogs our veins and arteries with mud. 


Eagles were the couriers of our choice, 

they climbed the pinnacle to the tipsy brain, 
surveyed the world and flew right down again 
disguising silence with a scratchy noise: 


‘What an ambiguity is man!’ 

(hunger is harassment of the blood) 
and Noah, sotted after year of flood 
pays no attention to the Master’s plan. 


He’s lost his taste for building, spends his time 
at poker with the boys on Thursday night, 

in shirts his preference is for white on white, 

in sex he has a puckish feel for crime. 


Still the phoenix beats its brassy wings 

and fans to life the new academies, 

where rusty myth is locked with golden keys 
and sparrow eagers prime their birdy kings. 


Miriam Waddington, 


The New Venture 


The vein’s worked out. 

Take up rails and props in your careful retreat. 
Let the blackness fall in and cover for ever 
Where we wrestled in doubt, 

Where we sang in the heat. 

Let it cover the bits which further endeavour 
Might well have wrung and showered at our feet. 


Beaten? why, beaten — by next to nothing there? 
And what we have left and lost no day will show. 
But let us be gone, and sink a shaft elsewhere 
Where never yet a mortal foot would go. 

Bring the old rails and props for the new exploring, 
Expect no golden roof or radium flooring — 

But you need no telling, inured to venturer’s fare— 
And perhaps a decade from now or so, 

Though scanty the metal, it will be new, 

Puzzling and skewing the world’s weak view, 
Delighting, ravishing the eagle eyes of the few, 

And that will be something. It’s late, I know, 

But there’s plenty of time, plenty of time, 

And, if not here, in another clime 

For another and yet another boring. 


Geoffrey Johnson. 


Catch A Falling Star 


Summoned home, I saw in the dear wasted face 
The boney prominence of the common skull 
Stretching the skin, the white dry strands of hair 
About the hollow temples, the fallen jaw 

And sunken eyes, as though the stained brown linen 
Had been cut away from Nefertiti’s head 

Baring the desert devastation of Egypt, 

Brittle death beneath the golden mask. 


She stood on Darien between eternities, 

A lost Atlantis and the pacific wasteland. 

As though the dust spoke, her amused voice said, 

“Tf they’d just let me alone, I would soon be better 

And be out of here in two shakes of a dead lamb’s tail.” 

Here, Nefertiti, is immortality! 
Fred Swayze. 


Provincial Interior 


See how the fly buzzes in the corner of the window 


Seeking the late sunlight that sifts through the apple trees, 


That’s why this room has a soft subaqueous shimmer. 


Aunt Agatha gave me these plants, and the table, purest 


Victorian. 
Sometimes I feel it is not as I would have designed it. 
She is about somewhere, noiselessly evident. 


Yes, we pick all the apples in late October 
Wormy of course, not sprayed. The attic is full of them 
And all that is left of her life, folded in boxes. 


What have I done with my own? Mislaid, let us say. 
Do you not notice the apple-scent? 


It is pervasive today. 
Hilda Kirkwood, 
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Britten at Stratford -- 
1957 


George Falle 


® FOR THOSE WHO FEEL that opera is a lost art form, 
something remote from, indeed almost inimical to, the 
cultural aspirations of the mid-twentieth century, the 
Stratford Shakespearean Festival provided a most eloquent 
answer in its seven performances of Benjamin Britten’s 
eighth opera, The Turn of the Screw, three years after its 
world premiere at the Venice Festival. That Stratford was 
the scene of the North American premiere of Mr. Britten’s 
musical dramatization of the Henry James novelette speaks 
very highly for the integrity and resourcefulness of the 
directors of the Festival’s musical wing. Despite the distress- 
ing inadequacies of the Festival Concert Hall which made 
duplication of the original stage settings quite impossible 
and unquestionably provided almost insurmountable vocal 
difficulties as well as problems in balance of sound, Mr. 
Britten as conductor of the small chamber orchestra and the 
English Opera Group, which he and a group of associates 
formed in 1946, gave new life to what many have come to 
believe a dying tradition, and he succeeded in proving that 
there are more things in the eighteenth-century form of 
chamber opera than are dreamt of in Verdi’s (or Wagner's) 
philosophy. 


James's story is too familiar to need much in the way of 
resumé. A young English governess, with no outside help 
except that of a sympathetic though simple-minded house- 
keeper, finds herself in the desperate position of protecting 
her two charges, Miles and Flora, to all appearances ex- 
quisitely lovely children in heart and mind, from the 
daemonic powers of Peter Quint, a former valet in the house, 
and Miss Jessel, a former governess. Both Quint and Miss 
Jessel are dead—indeed, they died under most sinister and 
sordid circumstances—but their malign influence continues 
to operate upon the children in an effort to gain eternal 
possession of their souls. At the moment of the new gover- 
ness’s arrival at Bly the children have been partially con- 
taminated by the ubiquitous spirits, and it is her gradual 
awareness of the truth of the situation and the mounting 
tension as she realizes the terror of the struggle in which she 
has become involved that give the story not only its dramatic 
impact but also its dramatic structure. 


Of The Turn of the Screw James wrote: “The thing was to 
aim at absolute singleness, clearness and roundness .. . , the 
‘roundness’ in which beauty and luicidity largely reside.” 
And it is one of the many wonders of the opera that Britten, 
with the assistance of the sensitive and poetic libretto of 
Myfanwy Piper, has achieved the unity, clarity and compact- 
ness Henry James aimed at. That this is so may be partially 
attributed to Mrs. Piper’s skill and care in paralleling the 
dramatic sequence of the Jamesian narrative. The one great 
difficulty remains static and insuperable. The ineffable horror 
of the revenants in James’s story is achieved largely through 
their silence; Mrs. Piper is obliged to make them more 
physically prominent and decidedly more articulate, and as 
a consequence their dramatic power is considerably reduced, 
particularly in the case of Arda Mandikian’s characterization 
of Miss Jessel, which was marred by extreme, sometimes 
grotesque, movement. But there are numerous compensating 
virtues in the text: the schoolroom scenes, the delightfully 
raucous setting of “Tom, Tom, the piper’s son,” the plaintive 
strains of Miles’s “Malo” aria in Scene vi of Act I, the 
impressionistic colloquy between Quint and Miss Jessel in 
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Act II, and the chilling effect of the closing scene in which 
young Miles with the words “Peter Quint, you devil” dispels 
the power of the evil daemon only to have his frail body 
destroyed by his action—all these serve to outweigh the 
diminishing effects of the revenants’ “reality” and the occa- 
sional redundancy of the libretto. 


In the final estimate, however, the honours of having 
achieved the “absolute singleness, clearness and roundness” 
of which James spoke must go to the composer-conductor of 
the performances. Mr. Britten has always been renowned as 
a master of subtle musical effect, but nowhere in his operatic 
work, not in Peter Grimes, not even in The Rape of Lucretia, 
has he turned his skills to such advantage and effect as he 
has done in The Turn of the Screw, perhaps the most 
demanding of his subjects for musical experiment and ima- 
gination. The fresh melodic line, the exciting rhythmic 
variety, the elusive texture of the musical idiom, the sheer 
invention in the orchestra — these qualities are directly 
responsible for the grace and speed with which the music 
moves and for the tremendous variety of musical expression 
which ranges from the exquisite charm of the children 
through the impassioned dedication of the governess to the 
agonizing horror of Quint and Miss Jessel. In his use of a 
chamber orchestra of only thirteen musicians, Mr. Britten 
has not failed to utilize every article in his bag of musical 
tricks, and this adds a note of virtuosity which is not always 
compatible with the prevailing tone of the work. But when 
the final effect is as fully realized as it is in The Turn of the 
Screw, one is willing to overlook the occasionally melodra- 
matic use of celeste, harp and tympani which might suggest 
over-contrivance or seemingly circuitous ingenuities. The 
truth of the matter is that one cannot imagine the musical 
score for such a subject except in the idiom that Mr. Britten 
has selected. 

The musical structure of the work is masterly in its in- 
ventiveness and in the scope which such inventiveness af- 
fords. A brief prologue introduces two acts of sixteen short 
scenes, eight to each act. Between each of the sixteen scenes 
is an orchestral interlude which serves to define in its texture 
and mood the tone of the following scene. When taken to- 
gether the sixteen interludes comprise a series of variations 
on a theme in which rising fourths give way to minor thirds 
and in their varied extensions and modulations run the range 
of the twelve chromatic tones. The variety is remarkable as 
the agitation of the second variation is displaced by the 
impressionistic quality of the third, and the passionate 
cadences of the fourth are set against the fugal complexities 
of the fifth. The unity of the musical structure is assured, 
and the ‘absolute singleness, clearness and roundness” are 
achieved by thematic development and by the deft use of 
leitmotiv. Mile’s “Malo” aria in the scene of the Latin 
lesson in Act I seems to constitute the focus of the thematic 
structure and the ironic play upon different meanings of 
“Malo” — “Malo, I would rather be; Malo, in an apple 
tree; Malo, than a naughty boy; Malo, in adversity”—is 
reflected in the plaintive melody which accompanies these 
lovely lines. In subsequent scenes the orchestra alludes — 
sometimes overtly, more often subtly and indirectly—to the 
tune until in the final scene of the opera the Governess 
chants “Malo, in adversity” as a requiem to the boy whose 
body lies lifeless in her arms. The poignancy of the final 
effect is in large part the result of the tastefully artistic 
blend of word and melody. 


Of the performances one can only say that Mr. Britten 
conducted his orchestra and singers in a most impressive 
manner. He seemed to know exactly what he wanted at every 
moment of the action, and his chamber orchestra and vocal 
artists responded with a truly expressive feeling for the 
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music. It would be in questionable taste to single out for 
special comment any individual member of such a finely 
balanced ensemble of vocal and instrumental artists. But 
Jennifer Vyvyan as the Governess deserves unique honours 
for her carefully controlled and consistently musical inter- 
pretation of what is by far the most taxing role. Her low 
tones were remarkable for their richly resonant quality, and 
her ability to avoid the dramatic soprano’s customary harsh 
shriek in the high registers was little short of miraculous 
when one takes into account the difficulty of the part and 
the cruel acoustic features of the hall. Michael Hartnett 
sang the role of Miles with delightful delicacy and sweetness 
of tone. Peter Pears, as the Prologue and Peter Quint, was, 
as one would expect, exactly right both dramatically and 
vocally for such parts. In scoring the vocal line for five 
sopranos and one high tenor, Mr. Britten risks a monotony 
which one good contralto role (preferably Miss Jessel’s) 
might well cancel. But the opera is so richly dotted with 
brilliant arias of free melody and with ensembles of an almost 
infinite variety that one is but seldom conscious of the need 
for a deeper vocal range. The small orchestra responded 
quickly and sensitively to Mr. Britten’s inspired beat. Mario 
Bernardi deserves special mention for the skill with which he 
handled the difficult celeste and piano parts, and particularly 
for his admirable performance of Miles’s piano solo in Act IT, 
Scene vi, one of the most striking episodes in the work. 


Although Basil Coleman did as much as any director could 
do with the decidedly limited possibilities of the Festival 
Hall’s stage, one felt that it was Mr. Britten’s show. It was 
his musical] spirit that directed the action and gave to the 
score—and, indeed, to the performances—the “roundness in 
which beauty and lucidity largely reside.” 


Radio and Television 


® EARLY IN AUGUST the C.B.C. announced that it was 
dropping a number of variety programs from its television 
schedule. By applying the method of inductive reading to 
the C.B.C. Times, I discovered that the programs affected 
were the Denny Vaughan Show, the Jackie Rae Show and 
Pick the Stars. Viewers need not feel desolated at the pros- 
pect of empty cultural evenings since we still have Holiday 
Ranch, Country Hoedown, Cross Canada Hit Parade, The 
Tapp Room, and Showtime. Whitehead suggested that 
“. , . in abstraction from the atmosphere of feeling one 
behavior pattern is as good as another—and they are all 
equally uninteresting.” This judgment is an excellent sum- 
ming up of variety shows now that the lively vulgarity of 
the music hall has been squeezed out of them. 


All the same, the fact that the C.B.C. has dropped these 
three programs has meaning, and offers an opportunity for 
all kinds of speculation as to future trends. The artists con- 
cerned have hinted that the C.B.C. is trying to economize 
and plans to fill the free time with similar filmed programs 
from the United States and Britain. Those of us who are 
optimistic are hopeful that the C.B.C. may be thinking of 
implementing some of the recommendations of the Fowler 
Commission and of using the free time for experimental 
programs like Vancouver’s Pacific 13 or Toronto’s docu- 
mentary Profile. 

There are also political overtones—and alarming ones 
when one reads Eric Hutton’s article in the August 3rd issue 
of Maclean’s where he quotes Prime Minister Diefenbaker’s 
unenlightened opinions on C.B.C. television policy while the 
latter was still a member of the Opposition. Since most of 
these comments were made before the publication of the 
report of the Fowler Commission it is hard to imagine that 
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the Conservative government would now wish to act against 
the Commission’s recommendations in shaping C.B.C. policy. 

The idea that the C.B.C. plans to use an increasing num- 
ber of filmed programs from the United States and Britain 
seems to have some basis. I was pleasantly surprised when I 
turned on my radio the other day at three o’clock in the 
afternoon to hear—not Ma Perkins or some other poignant 
soap opera—but a recorded B.B.C. variety show, and a 
very funny one, satirizing the Gallant Private Pilot adven- 
turing over Mexico or South America. Man of Destiny by 
Bernard Shaw (B.B.C. film Sept. 17) was also a welcome 
import to our television theatre; it was very refreshing to 
see new and strange faces. 

Apparently the cost of filling an endless number of tele- 
vision hours with live shows is prohibitive. At the same time 
commercial sponsors are growing less willing to pay the full 
cost of such undertakings. As a result, the C.B.C. has had 
to subsidize many sponsored programs. As long as the pro- 
gram in question aims to educate or extend the viewer's 
consciousness of his humanity, the expenditure of public 
money is justified. But why should public money be spent 
on the song-dance-and-cheery-smile routine which charac- 
terizes the typical variety show? 

I would rather see public money spent on such programs 
as Profile. Anyone who saw Carl Williams interviewing Vil- 
hjalmur Stefansson (Sept. 10, 10.00 p.m.) or Lionel Trilling 
talking to Freud’s famous biographer Ernest Jones (Sept. 
17) must have been both entertained and instructed. Men 
like Ernest Jones and Vilhjalmur Stefansson, each famous 
in his own field, seem to have a monumental quality and to 
exude the kind of contagious well-being that comes from a 
productive life. 

Mr. Stefansson was especially enjoyable in his direct and 
impulsive expression of ideas and feelings even when this 
operated against his interviewer, Mr. Williams, who left me 
with the unforgivable impression of never having read any 
of the explorer’s books. At one point he asked Mr. Stefans- 
son why, on a particular expedition, they didn’t discover 
more northern islands, and Mr. Stefansson, in the manner 
of indulging a backward child, crackled back at him: “Be- 
cause the good Lord didn’t see fit to put them there, that’s 
why.” Mr. Williams merely sucked unhappily at his pipe, 
and then fumbled awkwardly across a map of the world 
trying to point out Edmonton with a pencil, while the ex- 
plorer stated with great conviction that everyone in Canada 
knew where Edmonton was anyway. 

But my favorite reply came in around Mr. Stefansson’s 
enthusiasm for arctic life when he stated that man can 
obtain a large amount of food for a very small investment 
of ammunition. The interviewer then asked whether the 
expedition wouldn’t need to carry anything by way of food 
in addition to the ammunition. After considering this, Mr. 
Stefansson replied with the most charming gravity that 
besides ammunition, one of course needs lots of paper and 
pencils—and most important of all—field glasses. 

If I had been Mr. Williams I certainly would have gone 
right home after that interview, packed my field glasses, and 
headed for north. MIRIAM WADDINGTON. 
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Film Review 


® WHEN RUDOLPH VALENTINO appeared on the 
screens of North America in the twenties, a great cry went 
up across the land from people who cry about such things 
that this Latin “gigolo” was decidedly unwholesome, un- 
American, and unnecessary. What was shocking about 
Rudolph was that he enjoyed being a beautiful male, and 
frankly embellished himself. He felt his greatest gift to the 
world was the display of his magnificent physique and legs. 
He also conveyed to the most obtuse of his audience that 
making love was an art, and he was a master. This stood the 
Babbitts on their heads. Whatever the facile moralists felt 
at the time, his bullfighters, gauchos and sheiks were pretty 
virile stuff compared to the current crop of bisexual teen- 
agers in tight jeans. 

Elvis Presley has made two films, Love Me Tender and 
Loving You. The first is set in colonial western days. A 
speck appears on the horizon coming toward the audience, 
gradually the figure behind the horse becomes distinct. It is 
Elvis plowing a furrow right at the audience who cheer and 
laugh good-humoredly. He is the youngest of several brothers 
who go off to the Civil War and leave him, mother and one 
fiancée on the farm. Elvis marries the girl, brother returns, 
much pouting, Elvis dies, brother gets girl, and Elvis’ ghost 
materializes to sing ‘Love me tender, love me true” with a 
catch in its voice. The spectre is the myth figure of Pan 
(teetotal version). He will go on to appear somewhere else 
on the horizon of rustic America, ingratiate himself, shake 
himself, and disappear with the autumn leaves. 

The teenagers take all this with a healthy degree of cyni- 
cism. At one point Elvis falls upon his bride and starts to 
beat her savagely for some indiscretion. Admonitions arose 
from all sides, “Ooh Elvis! Love her tender!” 


His second film, in color, is also pastoral Americana 
though it purports to tell the story of a naive country boy’s 
rise in the big-time. It is obviously modelled on Elvis’ own 
career and manages to leave the impression that he really is 
a good kid at heart being manipulated by shrewd unscrup- 
ulous types, but gee whiz, if he only knew what was going 
on, why maybe he could find some other manipulators. He is 
torn between a simple sweet country girl who lives on an 
immaculate farm, an innocent who sits in a haystack ema- 
nating a halo of cleanliness and right-living, and a shop-worn 
silver-blonde city girl who is feathering her own nest. She 
frees him from her talons when she realizes that he means it 
when he sings: 

“Don’t want to be your tiger, 
‘Cause tigers play too rough. 
Don’t want to be your lion, 
Cause lions aren’t the kind you love enough. 
Just want to be your teddy-bear.”’ 
Puberty was all such a ghastly mistake. Come with me back 
to the nursery where it was so cute and cozy. 

In his own way Presley is impressive—unsettling but 
memorable. His face is almost featureless but the exotic cast 
of the eyes suggests Valentino and Nijinsky. (A touch of 
the baby satyr tinges the faces of all the current young 
heroes like Elvis, James Dean, and Sal Mineo.) Presley, a 
slight youth with sideburns, flopping hair, and kohled eyes, 
resembles those statues called Hermaphrodite to be seen in 
any collection of Greek art. The classic pose is upright but 
soft with lolling head, one arm limply raised with a bunch 
of grapes held between the fingers, the other arm lowered, 
lightly clasping a lyre. Elvis lacks the curly hair and the 
standard props. His one hand brandishes an outstretched 
finger like a pointer dog (he doesn’t drink or smoke, you 
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see), the other plucks and spins his guitar. From time to 
time his legs have pretzel-like spasms. But the sinister Arab 
belly-dance aspects of the movements accompanying his 
singing are eliminated by confining his performances to 
broad daylight or brilliant spotlights. To make doubly sure 
the effect is lost, the camera occasionally cuts him off at the 
hipline, a fate suffered by José Greco in Around the World 
in Eighty Days. There is something ambivalent about this 
type of promotion,—is it hypocrisy or just thick-headed 
innocence? (‘‘Now listen Liz, I don’t think the public want 
that kind of ‘art’ in my show.”) Whether it is intention or 
unconsciousness, the hand-wringing cryers-of-woe have it 
that these are the first wiggles of decadence in our unsullied 
land. Could it not be that they are simply another manifes- 
tation of an increasingly rich and diversified culture? Presley 
may be less indicative of an immature adolescent society 
than of a culture old enough to tolerate and absorb such 
juvenile aberration. Since it is the vogue among middle-aged 
people to complain about conformity to the status quo, why 
are they the first to moan when adolescents go off on their 
own bent and throw up such an individual figure? 


Presley’s films, because they are “star vehicles,” tend to 
be much slower and discursive than the general run of Rock 
’n Roll movies. “Superior” films like Rock ’Round the Clock 
and Don’t Knock the Rock have the thinnest of story lines, 
the formula being two minutes of talk and three minutes of 
music throughout. The lack of yak is refreshing. The Rock 
’n Roll vaudeville turns in these two films have a very sur- 
realistic flavor which is presided over by Bill Haley and his 
Comets. Haley is a big round moon-faced man with a spit- 
curl on his forehead,—Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee rolled 
into one, or the Walrus enticing the oysters. His bass-fiddle 
player lies on the side of his instrument, one foot coyly 
raised, strumming all the while. The kids clap in time and 
stomp their feet, the ushers race down the aisle and help- 
lessly cry “Quiet! I said quiet!” An immaculately curled 
and leathered youth of eighteen years sits between two 
young same-size girls, both wearing expensive white kid 
jackets, tight black pants and with identically bleached and 
coiffured hair. They tickle and fondle hira and he attempts 
to curb and fondle them. Flailing arms and legs obscure 
the screen. Titters. He he he and ho ho ho. The film is 
finished and they cavort out into the night. And who are 
the withering to cast the first stone? 

JOAN FOX. 


Correspondence 


The Editor: 

I sing of anger and Dudek, and how blind wrath has 
once again snarled his curling horns in the thickets of con- 
fusion. My review of Steinbeck’s “Pippin IV” was written 
and dispatched with the cavalier haste the slightness of the 
work seemed to call for. What more astonishing than to 
find a piece to which I had not thought it worthwhile put- 
ting more than my initials (not out of shame but from, I told 
myself as I traced them, a sense of proportion) — what, I 
say, more astonishing than to find these poor words the 
target for the heavy guns of the Montreal Poetical Society! 
On re-reading those supercilious lines of mine, however, I 
find nothing that a month of ponderous consideration would 
have caused me to change in any respect. This letter is 
written merely on the chance that there may be others be- 
sides Mr. Dudek who require a straight and broadly drawn 
account of my opinions, rather than the kind of innuendo 
which one naturally prefers to employ. 


I still find it ridiculous that with all the poverty, under- 
nourishment, suffering etc. throughout Asia, Africa, half- 
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Europe (which half were you referring to, Mr. D.?) I find 
it, I repeat (and I am now as serious as if I were a poet 
and lived in Montreal [I do live in Montreal]) I find it, 
I say, ridiculous that an American writer, who twenty years 
ago managed to make reasonably good novels out of his 
naive and spontaneous indignation, should in 1957 beat his 
bludgeon into a crochet-hook and in a very un-serious 
(i.e. unworthy-of-a-Montreal-poet) way, pretend half- 
seriously to solve the comic-opera problems of a comic- 
opera France with the formulae of the New Deal, which 
was old stuff in France when it was first invented by the 
Americans. This is not to speak with disrespect of the 
New Deal, merely to put it in some kind of geographical 
perspective. 
My main point is a simple one, and as Mr. Dudek has 
been the only one to write I must assume he is the only 
one to have missed it. It is this: if Steinbeck can only write 
good books under pressure of anger; if the U.S.A. is the 
only country he knows anything about; and if nothing 
there now makes him angry, why, then, he should aio 
(a) stop writing; 
(b) go to one of the regions mentioned in Mr. Dudek’s 
“Angry Tourist’s Guide,” get to know it, and write 
a good book; 

(c) wait for another depression or 

(d) expect supercilious reviews even from such humble 
practitioners as myself (reviewers for the Forum 
have the advantage of being able to check their 
orthodoxy against the fashionable weeklies. I was 
careful to read at least five other reviews before 
venturing an opinion, typical, careful, lukewarm, 
never-convinced, never-indignant Canadian that I 
am), 

No one is more disturbed than myself at the prevalence 
of supermarkets in this country. They manifest a basic 
lack of seriousness that only a sensitive Montrealer (I be- 
lieve I mentioned that I live in Montreal) can appreciate. 
I wish that Mr. Dudek could visit the market places of the 
East to whose miseries he refers with a kind of arid nostalgia. 


If one were sure that he had made such a visit one might 
be less tempted to put his social anger down to barren habit 
and abstract attitudinizing. Certainly no one of his intelli- 
gence or less could compare a supermarket with the steam- 
ing bazaars of Calcutta or Pnomh Penh without feeling 
keenly the precariousness of Western prosperity and 
hygiene. With the sense of precariousness comes an urgent 
feeling of responsibility really to make available to Asians 
some of the material security we take so much for granted 
(supermarkets). And so, the poet in the bazaar does not 
get off easily. If the supermarket (i.e. cheap, sanitary 
food) is a curse to the West, what right have we to impose 
it on the East? 

Again, what are we to imagine passing through the 
beauty-prone mind of Dudek in the Cholon market? He 
chokes back a temptation to choke (on the smell of fish and 
nuoc-mam) and notes that the lovely Chinese silks that he 
saw on his last visit in the thirties have given away to 
cheap American prints to be found, at home, not, indeed, 
in Loblaw’s or Steinberg’s, but in Woolworth’s and Zel- 
ler’s. What is he to think of this? Can it be progress that 
silk gives way to cotton? Is this aesthetically sound? But 
the social anxiety is also there. This bright Western cotton 
. . . Should one be glad that it is cheap and bright so that 
many can buy? Or should one say what comes first to 
mind — that whatever the crass commercialism of our 
civilization touches (with its interested hand) takes on a 
surface of prosperity — lifeless, mindless and suburba- 
nesque. It is all very confusing when you consider that the 
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poor girls of Saigon wear pretty colours (aesthetically 
good) and try to look like decadent movie stars (socially 
bad). In Hanoi, on the other hand, all the girls wear 
black and white (aesthetically Canadian because both turn 
grey) and work in the mines (socially admirable). 

The really disturbing part of Mr. Dudek’s letter is the 
passage in which he accuses certain reviewers of having 
fun “at the expense of those still concerned with their old 
social problems.” The key word here is “old”, and I would 
very seriously (as one who lives in Montreal and who, 
though not a poet, has presumed to publish a few verses 
in the Forum from time to time) — I would, I repeat, and 
very seriously, ask Mr. D. if he realized what he was 
writing when he tapped out that word “old”? It would 
almost lead one to suspect that the limitation one had 
sensed in his work lay precisely in an inability to part with 
certain “old social problems” that he had found personally 
satisfying. 

I fear that the foregoing, instead of bearing the kind of 
clear-cut message that I had intended, has fallen into the 
tortuous shape that comes of reading bad imitations of 
Henry James. I ask Mr. Dudek and the Editor to excuse 
my parentheses, but at times they seem the only way to 
communicate one’s essentially cautious stand in a _ not- 
always-too-simple world, a world of markets and super- 
markets, a world of humans and Canadians, a world in 
which too often anger is a substitute for thought, ruthless- 
ness for understanding, and adolescent solemnity for the 
urbane seriousness of the true Montrealer. 

Alan Brown, Montreal, P.Q. 


Tue Epitor: Presumably one of the objects of The Forum 
is to gain respect for the opinions of “intellectuals.” If so, 
it would do well to sift out the purely clever and supercilious 
such as your editorial “The Bold Colonial Boy” by Kildare 
Dobbs. The subject of Canada’s relations to the Common- 
wealth deserves more serious treatment than he is appar- 
ently capable of giving it. Why drag in Billy Graham? 
Poking stale fun at English idiosyncrasies and flogging the 
dead horse of Canadian “colonialism” are not satisfactory 
substitutes for constructive thought. Besides you had some 
intelligent comment on the subject by ““G.H.” that you could 
have used in its place. Let the Irish exercise their wit and 
nurse their ancient grievances somewhere else than on your 
front page. R. E. Balch, Fredericton, N.B. 


Turning New Leaves 


& THIS EARNEST and interesting study* is dedicated 
“To all those who are striving for a permanent reconcilia- 
tion of the French and German peoples as the indispensable 
foundation for Western European unity.” It offers those 
who have lived through the upheavals and diplomatic re- 
versals of our terrific century a condensed “refresher course.”’ 
It recalls the epic battle of the books over war origins and 
“war guilt,” the “Diktat” of Versailles, Reparations and 
the Ruhr, the “confiscation” of German lands and colonies 
and the British blockade, which enlivened the mid-twenties 
and contributed certain half-playful polemics to the pages 
of The Canadian Forum. It emphasizes the absurdity of 
swiftly recurring swings of the political pendulum from one 
extreme to the opposite in the attitudes of peoples to their 
neighbors. 

The author quotes with telling effect from American, 
British and even French authorities in support of his own 
view, — among them Sidney B. Fay (but not Bernadotte 


*GERMAN-FRENCH UNITY, BASIS FOR EUROPEAN PEACE: 
Hermann Lutz; S. J. Reginald Saunders; pp. i-xii, 257; $7.50. 
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Smith), Shotwell, Earl Grey, Gooch, Seton-Watson, Harold 
Nicolson, Norman Angel, Gilbert Murray, Renouvin and 
Fabre-Luce. 

Hermann Lutz, a loyal German yet a “good European” 
and internationalist, has devoted life-long efforts toward 
promoting greater understanding between his country and 
not only France but also Great Britain, the United States 
and other former foes of Germany, now their partner in 
western defence. He exhorts us all to begin “Turning New 
Leaves.” He accepts Hegel’s profound aphorism: “Tragedy 
is the conflict, not of right with wrong, but of right with 
right.” 

If only the nations could grasp this fundamental truth 
their differences would lose their venom; but to this end 
the poison must be extracted from national histories and 
textbooks. In 1951 a remarkable measure of agreement was 
achieved (pp. 161-4) between committees of German and 
French historians, who proposed objective re-statements of 
many contentious issues in Franco-German relations. How- 
ever, for Mr. Lutz concord between scholars is not enough; 
their competent opinions “lack compulsory acceptance”; no 
one is “compelled to heed any of these recommendations.” 
He yearns for official conclusions on certain vexed questions 
by commissions of neutral experts from the smaller Europ- 
ean Powers, “endowed with sufficient authority to make 
their findings obligatory for all concerned. The findings of 
a two-thirds majority of each commission would be valid 
for all parties” (p. 177). 

Probably very few students of history, even in contemp- 
orary Germany, would believe in the practicability or effi- 
cacy of such an authoritarian though high-minded project; 
and the author admits that “there are other means for 
attaining the same goal.” In the light of experience it 
seems to this reviewer that progress may most likely be 
made, not by awaiting the constitution of an elaborate offi- 
cial, international research mechanism, but by encouraging 


possibly under UNESCO auspices, further French-German 


ind other historical committees, and seeking to induce one 
governmental head and then another to announce accept- 
ance of their findings. People trust their own national 


cholars rather than neutrals; they are prone to say “Neutral 
against whom?” 

For Mr. Lutz the most urgent need today is for an official 
revocation by the chief adversaries of Germany in the First 
World War of the notorious “war-guilt clause,” Article 231, 
of the Treaty of Versailles, which in the German translation 
appears to make Germany and her allies not only “respons- 
ible” for but solely “guilty” of the calamitous struggle. (In 
the Forum of May, 1926 this reviewer, duelling with an ex- 
cessively “revisionist” American professor, favored the re- 
vision of Article 231, and described the “notion of Ger- 
many’s exclusive responsibility” as “unutterably absurd’’). 

But even more fatal to honest reconciliation between 
former foes and present allies is the subsequent covering 
letter and Allied Note of June 16, 1919, which narrows the 
guilt to Germany alone and expressly condemns not only 
the German rulers but the whole German people. Its harsh 
indictment, he holds, might be applicable to the Hitler re- 
gime, but not to Imperial Germany. The Note, little read 
abroad, has long been brooded over by masses of Germans. 
Its chief author, Philip Kerr (Lord Lothian), later ex- 
pressed his “sincere repentance’; nevertheless this denun- 
ciation of Germany as the enemy of civilization and a nation 
inherently criminal stands “unaltered to this day as an 
official statement made deliberately” by 27 signatory 
governments, including that of the United States, which in 
1920 had repudiated the Treaty proper. Mr. Lutz pleads 
with Washington and London to take the lead in some 
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“solemn” disavowal of this document, today patently un- 
just though honestly approved in 1919 by most of its spon- 
sors. (Incidentally he informs us that in 1936 the British 
Conservative Cabinet was willing to remove the “guilt 
clauses” from the Treaty if Hitler would abandon claims 
for colonial mandates,—surely a curious quid pro quo.) 
Many Western personalities have favored some such con- 
cession to German longings, whether purely in the interest 
of historical truth or also as one wise means of winning 
Germany more securely to our side and banishing that 
“nightmare of Western diplomacy,” a conceivable Berlin- 
Moscow-Peking axis. 

Despite our author’s legitimate obsession with the “guilt 
clauses” and the Note of June 16, his historical bent of mind 
tells him that those phenomena were the end product of 
earlier discussions, and in their turn helped provoke later 
misfortunes like the failure of Weimar and the coming of 
Hitler. Consequently his several proposed neutral com- 
missions should investigate and publicly report upon a long 
sequence of historical disputes which have “embittered and 
poisoned” international and especially French-German rela- 
tions since 1870. “These controversies center upon six 
closely inter-connected problems”; the origins of the Franco- 
Prussian War, the Peace of Frankfort, the war scare of 
1875, the origins of the First World War, the several peace 
treaties of 1918-20 (Brest-Litovsk, Bucharest, St. Germain, 
Trianon and above all, Versailles) and finally the causes of 
Hitler’s rise to power. 

Politically considered, the first three subjects hardly 
appear of such critical urgency today as to justify hopes of 
an “authoritative adjustment” by neutral experts politically 
appointed, whatever the fortune of the last three. 


In his tireless pursuit of reconciliation through historical 
truth, Mr. Lutz has read immensely, as his multitudinous 
and well-presented footnotes testify. It is only natural that 
in his earnest appeal for international review of questionable 
judgments, he should feel impelled to show that up to the 
Third Reich there is always a case for Germany too: there 
has been divided responsibility (not always equally divided) 
and “‘co-responsibility,” for mistakes and disasters, as any 
real historian takes for granted. 

Nevertheless, one must add as a warning to the historic- 
ally uninitiated that, despite his fairness of intent, Mr. Lutz 
is obviously at time unaware of certain points favoring “the 
other side.” Limitations of space prevent the mention of 
more than a few example:—“Wilsonians” could hardly ac- 
quiesce in his severity toward the President’s changes of 
attitude. Even liberal Belgians would find his castigation of 
the “Congo atrocities” too wholesale. Our author suffers 
from France’s distrust of Germany but omits certain facts 
which help explain it. For instance, multitudes of French- 
men trusted in Stresemann but were disillusioned by some 
of his papers published after his death, especially his notor- 
ious letter to the Crown Prince when Germany was planning 
to accept membership in the League of Nations. Again, 
(pp. 102, 120) with regard to the attempted German- 
Austrian Customs Union of 1931, Mr. Lutz records that 
‘France immediately protested” but does not explain that it 
was Briand himself, Germany’s most influential French 
friend, who protested, because Germany and Austria had 
acted behind his back shortly after he had innocently 
assured his Chamber of Deputies that all danger of the 
dreaced “Anschluss” had vanished. Moreover, the Hague 
Court, though by an apparently partisan majority, declared 
the project forbidden by the Geneva Protocol of 1922. 
Another unhappy upsurge of French distrust had occurred 
in 1930 when Briand, having fulfilled his promise to with- 
draw French troops from Rhineland ahead of schedule, was 
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outraged at the ensuing outburst of German nationalism 
illustrated by the September elections which raised the num- 
ber of Nazis in the Reichstag from twelve to 107. As for 
the French attitude toward disarmament, it was the same 
as ours today; an elusive search for “Security first.” And 
as for the territorial settlements of the Treaty, it was 
humanly impossible to make them perfectly just, but today 
all Germans would be overjoyed to be handed back their 
“Versailles boundaries.” 

Such oversights and many others will make it harder for 
Mr. Lutz’s French and other friends to endorse his book 
in toto; these lacunae illustrate how difficult it is even for 
the peacemakers always to see and to feel “the other side” 
in international tensions. Nevertheless, this volume remains 
a serious contribution to West European unity of thought. 

S. MACK EASTMAN. 


Books Reviewed 


Letters 


THE SERPENT INK: Henry Moscovitch; Contact Press, 
28 Mayfield Ave., Toronto; pp. 35; $1.00. 

This book reveals a fresh and attractive (if as yet very 
limited) poetic sensibility. In Mr. Moscovitch’s alert, in- 
sistent world, the most commonplace objects refuse to act 
bored; everything sticks out like a pin; each self-appointed 
miracle demands an immediate poem. Although these images 
and incidents do not write his poems for him, they certainly 
prod him on and provide a good deal more than raw, neutral 
material. A seaplane “urges me/to write a poem.” Night 
lights “repeat codes/only I can understand.” He hears 
“wails of verse” in the autumn air and sees “contorted 
-stanzas” in the lightning. The lines called Criticism involve 
no written poem and no expressed criticism. The poem to 
be criticized is simply a “serenade” of the elements, com- 
pulsively repetitious and hypnotic: 

I cannot cease admiring 

the beauty of this darkness, poor weather: 

the choppy lake tossing 

half sunk discarded tin cans about 

in a beautiful anger 

of white-tipped waves, black roots, 

all black and enchanting... . 
Similarly, the girl (“my darling”) who provides the criti- 
cism actually says nothing and criticizes only by being ‘“‘not 
the least bit poetry”: 

but as I turn to your human faults 

only human disfigurements, 

I send you away smashing my mirrors. 
What gets smashed is a specifically poetic state of innocence. 
That state is continually being evoked and betrayed in Mr. 
Moscovitch’s book. 

Some of his most engaging poems are little more than 
fresh pinpricks shining red and silver against a rather pallid 
background of diction and rhythm (Trapped Vermin, Place, 
Scattered Lines, Caught Fish). But, although Mr. Mos- 
covitch’s vein of imagism is moderately fresh and distinctive, 
the vein is nevertheless a thin one, easily exhausted in its 
pure state (like the imagist movement itself). After all, 
writing a poem is necessarily something of a loss of inno- 
cence, a fall (fortunate, one hopes) from “first ecstasy.” 
A poet cannot escape “the serpent ink.” 

In the poems which try to transcend or alloy the pure 
imagistic vein, Mr. Moscovitch may (for example) contrast 
a poetic world with a world that rejects or ignores or replaces 
it; he may make his images comment explicitly on the poetic 
process; he may open doors with mythological or literary 
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allusions. He doesn’t very often find the strength he is 


looking for. The alloy generally softens rather than hardens 
the metal of the poem (see Windy Day or Eight O’Clock 
Portrait). Moreover, Mr. Moscovitch’s craftsmanship is not 
of the sort that inspires confidence. Many of the misplaced 
clichés and grammatical gaucheries are not conscious or 
meaningful distortions but rather the uncertainties of a 
poet who has a good deal to learn about his trade. Never- 
theless, among the more ambitious pieces I was impressed 
by Introduction (which alludes very effectively to the Intro- 
duction to Blake’s Songs of Innocence), Tale (a vivid, fresh 
and economical dream of Eden), The Flight of the Crow (a 
substantial although not very skilful poem), Paronoia (more 
subtle in conception and in line-by-line exception than his 
other art-vs-society poems) and, best of all, On the Night 
Before a Birthday (whose elliptical syntax and falling lines 
come off excitingly and provide one obvious refutation of my 
strictures on Mr. Moscovitch’s technique). This last poem 
deserves to be quoted entire: 

How a year slipped off my palm 

like a greased-up pig will 

provide ample nightmares all 

that year which starts at morning: 

dreams of age paralysis, no kin 

regrets, or a waiting 

on some bed, captive in 

a tent pumping oxygen through my 

bleeding weary lungs, to keep my 

withered body inches from the grave; 

or reflect on youth, that fraction 

- of my dog’s long life, 

then catch his falling teeth, remember 

how I loved him in his youth, 

yet at the sight of each age infection 

out of pity wish his death. 
If Mr. Moscovitch can write some more poems as good as 
that, I hope he gets busy and turns them out. 


Milton Wilson. 


STUDIA VARIA: E. G. D. Murray, ed.; University of 
Toronto Press; pp. 127; $4.00. 

This book is a new venture in Canadian publication. It 
brings together eleven literary and scientific papers by 
Fellows of the Royal Society of Canada on the assumption 
that there is, or can be, an educated public in this country 
that will be interested in such various topics as the Canadian 
writer and his public and l’importance des langues secondes 
et les sciences de homme, in existentialism and in I’Indien 
de la forét boréale. Certainly, several of the papers are of 
high distinction and no one of them is without merit. And 
yet I am doubtful of the success of the collection, especially 
if it is intended to be the first of a series. 

The primary function of a learned society is to advance 
learning, and most of the papers delivered at its meetings 
should either be included in larger studies or should be dis- 
seminated, that is to say scattered, in learned periodicals. 
The minority of essays of more general interest, such as the 
ones in this book, might better have been directed to the 
existing public of the Queen’s Quarterly, the University of 
Toronto Quarterly, Culture, or this journal. There being 
nothing distinctively Canadian about scholarship as such, 
I simply question whether Canadian intellectual life at pre- 
sent has enough autonomy to justify so heterogeneous, so 
slim, and so expensive a volume. 

It would be unfair, however, and ungrateful not to single 
out for mention a few of the more extended and ambitious 
essays. Northrop Frye’s “Preface to an Uncollected An- 
thology” of Canadian poetry is amusing, just, and likely to 
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be helpful not only to readers but to writers of verse in 
Canada. W. H. Watson and Vincent Bladen independently 
have come to protest the dryness of “basic” research, the 
one in physics, the other in economics, and have composed 
eloquent and cogent appeals for a recovery of enquiring and 
humane points of view, those of the naturalist and of the 
man with a sense of history. Bright students, I predict, will 
be waging midnight arguments over these — if the book 
should by any chance fall into their hands. The attempt of 
the physicist to sully the purity of mathematics most espe- 
cially will rouse to arms the Galahads of the graduate 
schools. William Bissett. 


HOMECOMINGS: C. P. Snow; Macmillan; pp. 400; $3.00. 

Homecomings is the sixth in Mr. Snow’s series of novels 
all narrated by one man, Lewis Eliot. The series may almost 
be considered an English counterpart to Upton Sinclair’s 
lengthy record of current events in which the protagonist 
was Lanny Budd. Both authors use the same recipe of 
fictional characters against a backdrop of real events, but, 
as you might expect, the English version is less flamboyant 
and more believable. 

The present volume begins in 1938, at the time of Munich, 
carries us through the war, and ends in the early postwar 
years. But here the dramatic world events are present only 
as backdrop to the personal history of Lewis Eliot. 

In stark outline, the story sounds not unlike a male soap- 
opera. At the beginning we find thirty-three-year-old Eliot 
married to a neurotic wife and devoting all his energies to 
helping her keep an uneasy balance. After a year his wife 
commits suicide. Two years later Eliot meets and falls in 
love with Margaret, a young artist, and for a time is engaged 
to her, but the emotional entanglements of his past make it 
impossible for them to find peace with each other. Finally 
Margaret breaks the impasse by marrying a young doctor. 
Until the end of the war Eliot devotes himself to his govern- 
ment job and keeps his emotions in cold storage. Unable to 
forget Margaret, he finally manages to meet her again, finds 
that she still loves him, and persuades her to divorce her 
husband and marry him. They have a child who nearly dies, 
but is saved by the skill of Margaret’s first husband. At the 
end Eliot seems to have come to terms with his past and to 
be looking forward to a new and more hopeful life. 

In spite of the somewhat soggy story line, this is an intel- 
ligent and well-written novel. The outer events seem less 
important than the characters’ reactions, and the emotional 
development is believable and effective. In addition to the 
personal story, there is a fascinating picture of the operation 
of the British government department, with the cross- 
currents and personality clashes brilliantly sketched. 


Edith Fowke. 


ON THE BEACH; Nevil Shute; George J. McLeod; pp. 
320; $4.50. 

The theme of Nevil Shute’s twenty-first novel is dramatic 
and awe-inspiring: it is nothing less than the end of the 
world. Nor is his plot impossible, or even unlikely: the head- 
lines of our daily papers proclaim it all too probable. 

The story opens shortly after the third world war, which 
wiped out all the countries of the northern hemisphere. The 
radioactive dust is working its way south, gradually blanket- 
ing the surviving cities of the southern hemisphere. Scientists 
have estimated that within nine months all life on the planet 
will be wiped out. The story tells how a small group of 
people in Melbourne, Australia, spend those nine months. 

Despite its powerful theme, Nevil Shute’s book is a very 
bad novel. The people in it are dull and unimaginative, and 
the ending is anti-climactic rather than apocalyptic. In fact, 
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his characters are so flat and unappealing that you may well 
feel their final death from the inevitable radioactive sickness 
is no great loss. 

in his earlier novels Mr. Shute showed himself skilful in 
handling melodrama and suspense, but here his limitations 
are so obvious as to be painful. It may be said that the effect 
is partly deliberate, as indicated by his quoting Eliot’s 
famous lines about the world ending not in a bang but in 
a whimper. But Eliot makes you feel the tragedy of such 
an ending, while Shute renders it merely distasteful. 

He may be right in assuming that people under sentence 
of death would continue living much as they do now when 
the death sentence is a matter of years rather than months, 
but he completely fails to add the tragic perspective which 
could have made this life-as-usual significant and moving. 
In Our Town Thornton Wilder managed to convey the tragic 
overtones implicit in trivial incidents; in On the Beach the 
trivial incidents remain trivial. Edith Fowke. 


Public Affairs 


THE NEXT HUNDRED YEARS: Harrison Brown, James 
Bonner, and John Weir; Macmillan; pp. 160; $4.50. 

Like a dozen other volumes published in the United States 
in recent years, this one peers into the future with an 
anxious concern for the future welfare of mankind in gen- 
eral, and for the American standard of living in particular. 
The authors are optimistic that from a technical point of 
view both food and industrial production can be expanded 
to take care of projected population growth, though they 
mention frequently that this will probably involve increas- 
ing effort per unit of output, and thus some lowering of the 
standard of living Americans now enjoy. (Curiously, the 
authors seem unable to decide what is happening to food 
production per capita in poor countries today. A discussion 
of the topic on p. 54 ends with the sentence: “As a long 
term trend, then, a vast number of the world’s people have 
been not only hungry but growing steadily hungrier.” On 
p. 85 we read: “The greatest food-production problems of 
the world today are those which exist in Asia, and partic- 
ularly in Southeast Asia. . . . The rate of growth of food 
production in a considerable part of Asia is keeping up 
with the rate of increase of population and can apparently 
continue to do so for a very long time to come.”) 

The book features four chapters on the supply of techni- 
cal manpower, a resource which the authors think may 
prove to be the most serious limiting factor to future pro- 
duction. Much of the discussion is economically naive, and 
the projection of the shortage in numerical terms—on pp. 
116-7 the authors adopt a rigid definition of technical 
manpower “so that our analysis can be quantitative and 
meaningful”—need not be taken any more seriously than 
any other economic forecast. But the authors’ discussion 
of some of the things that might be done to increase the 
supply makes chilling reading. Measures to identify “the 
embryo scientist or engineer” (p. 128)—I hope the adjec- 
tive is not intended in a literal sense; better vocational 
guidance; the “validation [continuous review(?)] of our 
college teaching procedures” (p. 133); the training of more 
female engineers; improvements in “communication” by 
applying “group dynamics” to stimulate engineers; “awards 
such as metals, citations, and sabbatical leave” (p. 139) to 
reward them; “designing of laboratory organization to har- 
monize with the inherent patterns and value systems of its 
technical staff” (p. 139) to keep ’em happy; “brainstorm- 
ing” to make ’em creative: the authors hope that we will 
become more skilled in these techniques. The goal is to 
increase the ratio of engineers to non-engineers from the 
present figure of 1:300 to 1:40 by the year 2000. 
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In their peroration the authors warn that a breakdown 
of our technological system would be more devastating 
than the relapse from Rome to the Middle Ages. The pros- 
pect of an enginered future makes the choice a difficult one. 


J. H. Dales. 


ESSAYS IN CANADIAN ECONOMIC HISTORY: by 
Harold A. Innis, edited by Mary Q. Innis; University 
of Toronto Press; pp. viii, 418; $8.50. 

This selection from Innis’s shorter writings on Canadian 
economic development, a sequel to the re-publication of his 
two major works The Fur Trade in Canada and The Cod 
Fisheries, probably completes the formal academic tribute 
to a great scholar and a great Canadian. Such a tribute is 
seemly and civilized. It safeguards our reputations, how- 
ever, not his. His writings will endure as a direct source of 
enlightment, and (one hopes) as an indirect source of en- 
lightment through the labours of other scholars irritated and 
frustrated by the hiatuses in his arguments, re-publication 
or no. 

The general reader may be excused if he declines the 
challenge of trying to make Innis completely comprehens- 
ible. If he accepts, he should first read The Fur Trade in 
Canada, the easiest of Innis’s books to understand, but 
despite this, perhaps the key to his other writings. Then 
The Cod Fisheries. Only then can he hope to come to grips 
with the Essays, where Innis is elaborating, supplementing, 
and playing with his basic themes. But it would be inex- 
cusable not to be aware that Innis’s dissection of Canadian 
history has affected us all. His insights into the Canadian 
economy, despite the style in which they are expressed, 
have for long had their influence in Ottawa and have 
already found their way into the history texts that will in- 
fluence the thinking of future generations. Thus even the 
general reader who has an interest in the Canadian scene 
owes it to himself to sample Innis, as the general reader of 
English literature owes himself a few hours with Finnegan’s 
Wake. J.HD. 


FOOL’S GOLD: Erik Munsterhjelm; Macmillan; pp. 250; 
$3.50. 

A remarkable number of books dealing with the Canadian 
north have recently been published, testifying to the very 
real curiosity that Canadians have about that half of their 
country which is still unsettled and, to a large extent, still 
unknown. Most of the recent books have dealt with the High 
Arctic; this one is about a less remote but equally exotic 
section of the northland—the gold country on the rim of 
the Canadian Shield between Lake Athabasca and Great 
Slave Lake. 

The action takes place between 1934 and 1939, in the days 
of the Great Canadian Gold Boom, when nobody had heard 
of a geiger counter and an ounce of gold was worth, in real 
dollars, more than double what it is today. It is a commentary 
on the swiftness of recent events to say that already this era 
has taken on a musty air and that the author often seems to 
be writing about happenings that took place in another cen- 
tury. Most of the action centres around Goldfields, a name 
that has all but vanished from the modern maps. It is a ghost 
town today, overshadowed by a neighboring boom town 
with a more modern name — Uranium City. 


Erik Munsterhjelm is a trapper and, like many of his 
fellows who have occasion to read a great deal during the 
long nights, a remarkably literate man. In the middle thirties 
he was seized by that strange madness which captures men 
of all ages at certain periods in history; he forsook his trap- 
lines and, with thousands of others, began to look for gold. 
The north, at this time, was crawling with men picking and 
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panning and staking away in a frenzy and—in passing— 
opening up another corner of the northwest. The tale that 
Munsterhjelm tells is the same old ironic story of a gold 
stampede, with different names and different faces. It is the 
Klondike on a smaller canvas. All the bitterness, the disap- 
pointments and the curious fulfillments are here. The author 
left his trapper’s cabin to seek a goldmine only to find that 
strangers were staking his trapping area on the shores of an 
inlet appropriately named Sucker Bay. He rushed back and 
staked a promising claim only to learn, in the end, that it was 
worthless. He went to work for a mining company and found 
a good prospect, but because he was on salary did not reap 
the benefit from it. In the end, he tells us, he did find some 
gold but the most sardonic passage in the book is the one 
that reveals that one of his original properties, which he 
abandoned, is only a stone’s throw away from the fabulous 
Gunnar uranium mine. 

The book is a useful addition to the growing library of 
volumes which give detailed glimpses into various brief 
moments in the history of the Canadian north. 

Pierre Berton. 


... AND THE RAIN MY DRINK: Han Suyin; Clarke, 
Irwin; pp. 319; $3.25. 

It is only by a stretch of the imagination that these im- 
pressions of Malaya could be called a work of fiction. They 
are much more in the nature of an eye witness journalistic 
report, worthy of a Philip Deane. Dr. Suyin, who has the 
advantage of being called into the centre of things con- 
tinually because of her medical status, has an objective 
unemotional interest in people and things and a sensitivity 
to nuances of atmosphere and meaning plus that uncanny 
memory for detail which is supposed to be the gift of women 
journalists. The gift does not extend to creating believable 
males unfortunately. She gives what seems to be an accu- 
rate assessment -of the motivation of the numerous strains 
making up the life of Malaya today under the emergency, 
from jungle guerilla to Singapore administrator. 

Although a slight plot has been superimposed upon the 
sixty-seven characters whom she introduces, it is never 
clear whether the author presents them as items in a cur- 
rent account of Malaya or as pieces furthering the story. 
The reader is further confused by the stage names of a few 
individuals, Fanette Archway for a French interior decora- 
tor, or Closeup for a photographer. When at the end of the 
book we are still meeting new characters who offer their 
considered viewpoint, one begins to long for a little action. 

Perhaps Dr. Suyin’s honesty has prevented her from 
manufacturing a synthetic dramatic plot. There is conflict 
enough in culture and purpose between Malayan, Chinese, 
and English. Had she strengthened the autobiographical 
incidents, developed her own part to give the novel some 
focus, she would have held the reader more. Ironically her 
own attitude is a little Blimpish, a type of “muddling 
through”—every one is a little right and a little wrong— 
neither force nor sympathy will win—everything will work 
out in time. 

Book blurbs and reviews of her previous books have con- 
stantly commended Dr. Suyin’s “remarkable gifts for de- 
scription,” “rare sense of the value and fitness of words,” 
“noet’s eye,” “astonishing feel for the English language.” 
Consternation is a more likely reaction. Chapters which 
begin “Soft is violence, a silken-handed compulsion as of 
breath moving with secure grace to the idiot slackness of 
its end” or sentences like “The stertorous wind of airplanes 
winking red-green lights annihilated their laughter’s trill- 
ing...” leave a reader with a sense of having swallowed 
a wet towel, 
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Hyphenated participles, in appropriate adverbs, meta- 
phorical verbs abound (for example, p. 175). A syllabic 
error such as “she split on a scheme to . . .” when the 
author must mean “she lit on a scheme” would seem to 
indicate a speaking error carried over into writing. Dr. 
Suyin needs an English-language purist to argue fearless 
with her on style, for when she writes straightforwardly she 
is excellent. Joan Fox. 





THE SOVIET ROCKET AND 
THE BALANCE OF POWER 
(Continued from front page) 


wisest to assume the worst. If, weeks, months or years hence, 
the West has not developed the means of retaliating as 
instantly—and for this purpose the pilotless bombers of 
the proposed American intercontinental guided missile 
squadron will be as useless as the conventional bombers of 
the Strategic Air Command—the Soviet leadership, for the 
first time since the Cold War began, will confront the 
possibility of being able to inflict a mortal blow upon the 
West without bringing like disaster upon itself. No one 
acquainted with the profession of totalitarian dictatorship, 
in which insanity is virtually an occupational disease, can 
say with confidence that this temptation will be resisted. 

But since chess, not poker, is the Russian game, and since 
Mr. Khrushchev and those likely to succeed him are not in 
quite the same condition of emotional disarray as Mussolini 
or Hitler, it may be supposed that they will employ more 
subtly than this their monopoly of destructive power. Per- 
haps, as in the disturbing vignette sketched in a speech of 
Senator Jackson, they will summon the leaders of the free 
world to a demonstration of Soviet rocket strength: sending 
half the group to a launching site in Central Siberia, the 
remainder to a target 5000 miles distant, the former witness 
to the rocket’s departure, the latter to its arrival twenty 
minutes later and to the consequent elimination of a small 
island. The entertainment ended, the Soviet leaders would 
then present the West with a mid-century equivalent of the 
Twenty-One Demands. I should not want to be a Western 
Foreign Minister on that occasion. 

It is well to be aware of the gloomy side, but there is no 
need to paint it too darkly. In spite of the inexplicable 
trimming of the United States ballistic missile programme 
the requisite deterrents are well on their way from the 
drafting boards to the firing range. There is reason to 
believe that the Atlas will perform more creditably next 
time. And even if it should again fizzle out over the sea, 
alternative weapons systems in the shape of the “Thor” and 
“Jupiter” Intermediate Range (1500-3000 miles) Ballistic 
Missiles are effective countervails to the Soviet Intercon- 
tinental—always provided that bases from which they can 
be launched against Russian centres of population and 
industry are available in Europe, North Africa, Alaska and 
the Far East. No doubt the State Department will wish to 
reassess Algeria in this light. Such retaliatory power, if, as 
and when it becomes available, will remove the opportunity 
for a knock-out blow to which the slower moving Strategic 
Air Command bombers might be unable to respond, and s> 
deter a dictator who values his life and his life’s work. 

In such a context it is irrelevant to talk about civil de- 
fence, except insofar as a vigorous civil defence programme 
serves a deterrent function by impressing a would-be aggres- 
sor with his intended victim’s will to survive. The Depart- 
ment of National Defence, understandably enough, has made 
no great effort to bring this to the attention of the public, 
but in response to persistent questioning its spokesmen 
have admitted as much. “They will buy us time,” said its 
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Minister in the House of Commons on June 20, 1956, of 
the three RADAR chains, “time to get the big United States 
deterrent force of bombers with their nuclear weapons wing- 
ing away on their missions should the need arise, time to get 
our defences activated, time to prepare our people for 
impending attack.” If this statement sets forth an order 
of priorities, it will be seen that civil defence is in third 
place, and a poor third at that, for the nature of the pre- 
paration of the populace is left disconcertingly vague. Per- 
haps spiritual preparation was what the Minister had in 
mind. At any rate no motorist familiar with the traffic con- 
ditions of Montreal or Toronto can respond without ridicule 
to the suggestion that three hours will suffice for their 
evacuation. During the greatly reduced period of warning 
of the approach of an ICBM, made possible by the new 
long-range RADAR (which at a cost of who knows how 
many additional hundreds of millions of dollars will replace 
or supplement the installations on the DEW Line), there 
is not even time for a good meal. 


‘Human history,” wrote H. G. Wells, “becomes more and 
more a race between education and catastrophe.” If, as 
seems not entirely impossible, education loses, let it not be 
without a struggle. It is a tremendous affront to the people 
of this country that such knowledge as is available of the 
chances of survival has not been placed before them by 
their own government, so that a Canadian citizen, desiring 
the opinion of experts about the effectiveness of the new 
weapons and the prospects of defence against them, has to 
turn to the testimony of British and American soldiers and 
scientists before committees their legislatures provide for 
that purpose. During the debates on defence policy in the 
last Parliament, the Conservative critics argued powerfully 
for the creation of a House of Commons Standing Com- 
mittee on Defence, similar to those now functioning at West- 
minster and Washington. Their present course, in this one 
respect at least, seems clear. 
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Western Germany’s remarkable economic re- 
covery under Dr. Adenauer is well known. But 
of more importance to the rest of the world is 
her political development and it is this that Dr. 
Hiscocks surveys here in examining the political 
parties; the provisional constitution; govern- 
ment and politics at the federal, provincial, and 
local levels; the civil service; and the trade 
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